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PRICE 
POURPENCE. 
(Stamped Edition, &d.) 





bial the stoma 


the postage to be 


DRY, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Athenzeum Office, London. 


enience of Subscribers residing in remote places,the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped Edit 
bade? for not less than Three Months, and in advance, ‘are received by M. Ba A. . : i : . - — a 2 
paid in London, 28fr. or 1/. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


For France, other Countries not requiring 
(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’sS COURT, CHANCERY LANE. } 











—— 
ING’S COLLEGE, London. — DEPART- 
MENT of ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, ARTS, 

Dy NUPACTURES —This Department, under Professors 
Hall, Moseley, Da niell, Wheatstone Hosking, Dyce, and Ansted, 
aod Mr. Castle, will be RE E-OPENED after the Easter Vacation, 


J Y, the 5th April. 
ol SUNIOR CLASS fo for PUPILS not under the age of 4 
years, will also be R RE-OPENED on the same day. 





af tion may be at the office. 
Seatac rams J J. LONSDALE, Principal 


ING’S COLLEGE, London. — DEPART- 

ess ( GENERAL. L ITERATURE and SCIENCE.— 

DIVINITY, the CLASSICS, MATHEMA- 

Ms. ish LITERATURE: , and HISTORY, under the 

Rer. the Principal. fhe Rev, he W. Browne, the Rev. 5.8. prewar, 

the Rev. T. G. Hall, the Rev. T. A. Cock, and the Kev. F. 

eres, will be RES yy PENED, after the Easter Vacation, on 
e 

TEED SES for INS ERUCTION in HEBREW, the ORIEN- 

TAL, and other FOREIGN LANGUAGES, will also be then 


M 
TRIDENCE of STUDENTS.—A limited number of Students 
may be accommodated with rooms jn the Gallegos and some of 
lessors receive Students into their house 
obtained at the Secretary's 
J. LONSDALE, Principal. 








yj further information may 


fare, 1812. 


ING'S COLLEGE, London.—The SCHOOL 
will be RE-OPENED, after the Easter Vacation, on 
TULSDAY, the 5th of April, at Nine o'clock. Pu apie are received 
as Boarders by the Masters, on terms sanctioned by the Council, 
iiwhich quneuers may be obtained +, the Secretary's office. 
March, | J. LONSDALE, Principal. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London.—ELE- 
MENTARY COURSE of BOTs NY. 
Prof. LINDLEY will commence & COURSE of LECTURES 
on BOTANY to a JUNIOR CLASS, on TUESDAY, Apet 12th. 
Subject :—The Setnerions between the principal Natural 
Classes and Orders of Plants belonging to the Flora of Europe. 
The Course is adapted for persons commencing the Study of 
Botany, and for Students Preparing | for the Matriculation Exami- 
pation at the U: miveraity of Fee, 21. 
an Fark of the S Non meeiisd wat commence early in 
we. F Further particulars may be obtained at the Office of the 


G. LATHAM, A.M., Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
wa, SHARPEY, Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 











HAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
Sist ee Te 
RAWING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES.— 


Mr. G. B. MOORE’S CLASSES for Instruction in DRAW- 
ING will nEOPE N on TUESDAY, the 5th April. The Courses 
will continue until the end of ly Morning S lass: Tuesday, 
y, and Saturday, from 2 to 4— Svenias ae: Mondays 
aod Frida} 8, | yy 6to om Fee for each class, 2 
it. THAM, A. Mo Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
¢ AT TRINSO IN, Secretary to the Council. 
y Colleze, ‘bow og 


3ist March, 1842. 


OYAL ASIATIG SOCIETY of GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND.—The GENERAL MEETING 
inted to be held on the 2nd of April, is POSTPONED to 
the lech of April. in token of respect to the memory of the late 
President, suapen, and of sincere and deep 
Tegret for nish oss. r of the Council, 
ICHARD Cl CLARKE, Honorary Secretary. 
Grafton-street, snk Miareh 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
EXHIBITIONS aT. THE GARDEN. —The Fellows of 
ciety are reminded t NEXT TUESDAY, the 5th of 

wed « is the LAST DAY on Paes they can procure Tickets at 
eac 


Universit 





ARL O 








DINBURGH REVIEW, No. 151— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Member are re- 
quested to be sent to the Publishers’ on or before ‘Tuesday next, 
April 5, and BiLvs on or before Wednesday, April 6. 

%, Paternoster-row, March 29, 1842. 


NAVIGATION. 
| acquiring a thorough Knowled; euy their Eunteasion.. _ 





MIDSHIPMEN and Others desirous of 
Mrs. TAYLOR'S NAUTICAL ACA 103, MINORIES, 
under the patronage of the Admiralty, East India Company, 
and ose selety House, offers every facility, on the most moderate 


PROFESSOR of the CLASSICS, &c., of 
considerable experience in TUITION, and holding high 
Testimonials, desires to increase his connexion. His Terms, 
including the study of the highest Latin and Greek Authors, 
Composition, Themes, Versification, the Elementary wey 
tics, Se. will be found to be moderate.—Address, M. A., 3, York 
Cottages, Leipsic-road, Camberwell. 


Cities of LONDON SCHOOL, Milk-street, 

ide. Established by Act of Parliament, and under 

the superintendence of t mparation of —Head 

Mas'er, the Rev. G. F. W. MO RTIME D., Queen ss College. 
Onford. ‘This’ SCHOOL, will KE-OPEN for the next TERM 

Monday, the ‘th of April. Persons desirous of entering ‘their 

sons as pupils may obtain prospectuses of the school, containing 

rticulars of the foundation sc olarships A exhibitions 

Pp eyed together with Formas se ns oe Fy 

cretary's Office, tween the hours o on 
. ‘ THOMAS BREWER, Sec. 


A MARRIED GENTLEMAN, B.A. of Trinity 
Coll Cambri residing at Hampstead , wishes to 
ieceive into’ his family aWO-0 “or FHREE YOUTHS to. PRE- 
PARE for the UN IVER TIES. or any profession for which a 
liberal education is req’ - by is course of instruction includes 
} ae gn. “7 thematice, the French Bone German Lan- 
foanes to prin- 

are. those. ofan unprejudiced and Evangelical Member of 


the Church of England, and his views on the subject of mental 
th th ‘ose advocated in Mr. Isaac ‘Taylor's work, 
ented 
shire: hi 




















“fome LA * References and testimonials of the 


ONCHOLOGY. —A Miscellaneous Assortment 

of SHELLS from Cape Horn, as well as several thousand 
Species collected by a Gentleman during a long residence in 
India, have just been added to LOVELL REEVE'S extensive 
CABINET. ‘The whole are now offering at less than one-half 
the average prices of last year, in order to induce collecting. 

0. 8, King WILL IAM-STRERT, Strand (near Charing-cross). 
N.B. Reeve's * Systematic Conchology’ is now rapidly draw- 
ing to its completion. Part VII., published this day, contains, 
sumone st other novelties, drawings of the new glassy Nautilus, 
from Molucca (Carinaria vitrea); of more than fifty new species 
of Land Shells, from the Philippines; besides others entirely 
new to science. 


NDREW ROSS & CO.S STOCK of OP- 

TICAL, M ATEEMATICAL, and PHILOSOPHICAL 
INSTRUMEN TS, SELLING OFF in consequence of a Dissolu- 
tion of Partnersbip.—T’ he Stock consists of some good ‘Theodo- 
lites, Levels, Circumferentors, Sextants, Barometers, Thermo- 
meters, Telescopes, Electrical Machines, Air-Pumps, a Transit 
Instrument, a Regulator by Arnold and Dent, and other articles 
FS pee fa be disposed of at very low prices.—33, Regent-circus, 

iccadilly. 











Sales by Aucifon. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 


By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street, on on FRIDAY, April 8, and 3 following days (Sunday 
excepted 
VALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS, 
including the Theological and Miscellaneous Library of 
a Gentleman removes from his Town Residence to the Country, 
among which will be found, 1n Fou1o, Ancient and Modern 
Universal History, 25 vols.—Churchill’s Voyages and Travels, 
Saat. —Montfaucon's oo yp A Humphreys, 7 vols. —Gib- 
Codex, 2 2 vols. —Rapin ‘indal’s England, 5 vols.— 
Wi aoe s Ireland—Strype’s inests of the Reformation, 2 vols.— 
ecg against Popery, 2 vols. ee 's Ecclesiastical His- 
ory, 13 vols.—Wake's wey of the Church—Ainsworth on the 
Pentateuch—Gill on the New Testament, 3 vols.—Owen_on the 
Hebrews, 3vols.—Fulke’s Text of the New Testament—Henry's 
Exposition, 5 vols.—Fox's Martyrs, 3 vols.— a 8 Reper- 
‘orium, 2 vols.—Lewis's Constantinople. —~In Quarto, Lewis's 
Topoaraphi ical Dictionary, 9 vols.— *s History and Anti- 
quities, by Gutch, 5 vols. —'Todd’s Johnson's Dictionary, 4 vols. 
—Le Plat Historiam Concilii Tridentini Seco 
tantia,7 vols.—Holinshed’s C hronicles, 6 vols. —Roscoe's Leo 
and Lorenzo de Medici, 6 vols.—Thompson’s Alcedo, 5 vols.— 
Coxe’s House of Austria, 3 vols. L.p.—Bower's History of the 
Popes, 7 vols.-- Histoire des Ordres Monastiques, 8 vols. — 
Fleury's Eeclesi tical History, 5 vols.—Calmet's Dictionary of 
the Bible, 5 ee — payee = the New Testament, 3 vols.——IN 
Octavo, Ow s, 21 vols.—London Encyclopedia, 22 
vets. * Baffon 8 Natural History. by Wood, 20 vols.—Pantalogia, 
by xo0d, Gregory, &c. coloured plates, 12 vols.—Harness’s 
Shakspeare, 8 vols.—Chalmers's Biographical Dictionary. 32 vols. 
—Biogra hie Universelle et Supplement, 69 vols.—Evelyn and 
Pepys’ Memoirs, 10 vols.—Kerr’s Voyages and ‘Travels, 18 vols. 
&c.—The Works of Baxter, Burnet, Cave, Calvin, C harnocke, 
Horsley, Leighton, Mason, Owen, Jeremy Taylor, Usher, Willet, 
&c. &c., all in fine condition. 
Valuations made of Libraries, Office Furniture, &c. &c. 


PRINTS, BOOKS OF PRINTS, COPPERPLATES, ETC, 
Mr. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at his Great Room, 
192, Flect-street (corner of Chance <! poorg on ‘THURSDAY, 
April, 14, and following day, & t half-past 12, (by order of the 
Administratrix of the late EDWARD W ALMSLEY, Esq.) 
TOGA GAR he i i 
GARTH’S GENUINE WORKS, folio, 
— 0 Coppers, and COPYRIGHT—Plates from the An- 
nuals, proofs before letters, &c.—The Stock of Smirke’s Llustra- 
tions to Shakespeare, 150 sets, with upwards of 12,000 jmages- 
sions and 41 Copperplates—An Original Drawing by Leslie— 
19 unpublished (panetang Illustrations to Shakespeare, engraved 
by the first Artists—Coppers — Woodcuts to Dibdin's Biblio- 
and A r—Savage on Decorative Print- 
ing, me ae co; py— Major's Cabinet Gallery of Pictures, large 
paver: India proofs—Literary Souvenir, and Cabinet of Modern 
ay —Books of Prints, &c. &e.—To be viewed, and Catalogues 
~ le 


MR. LURCOCK’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will ~ > 1 B few days (by order of the 


es), 

CIRCULATING “LI BRARY of 2000 
sUMES, removed from Paidstene, Also, Cooper's 

atte ‘Sketches Hay: s Cairo—C -“, ing and Craft— 
Cooke's London—Walpole's ieee of Painting, by Dalla- 

way, 5 vols. — Scott's Waverley Novels, 48 vols. — ener 
Cowper, 15 vols.—Edgeworth's Works, 18 vols.—Baxter's Works, 
23 velaiwen on the Hebrews, 4 v 4 vols.—Books in Quires, &c, 




















=. 
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Mr. L. A. LEWIS is preparing for immediate Sale, 
The First Portion of the Extensive Stock of the 
late Mr. D. A. TALBOYS, of Oxford; by direction of the 


ecutors. 
125, Flect-street, April 2, 1842. 


GRATIS AND POSTAGE FREE 


HURTON’S HINTS to SECRETARIES of 
BOOK SOCIETIES—Terms of Subscription, and Catalogue 
of Additions to his Library, during the year 1841. 

Terms For A SINGLE Fame ILY. 
0 = £10 " : 





The Vear.....£5 5 0 « £4 

Half Year .... 3 3 0 o 213 6 

Quarter .s..c005 116 0 « 1) 6 = Sis H 
RADT NG. PAM 

OOK SOCIETIES and RE ADING FAMI- 


LIES periopicALLy sUPPLIED with all the NEW PUB- 
LICATIONS for perusal, in Town or Country. Terms (gratis 
and post free) on application to Saunders & Hy Publishers, 
Conduit-street, Hanover-square; of whom may ad, 

HINTS FOR THE FORMATION OF READING SOc IETIES. 


R. DARTNALL, the Barrister, who so success- 
fully, in 1 by of Religion, opposed the Socialists in 
Bristol, purposes next Winter to visit L ondon, and, in aid of the 
ublic charities, to r Lect URE on DANTE in Italian and Eng- 
ish, and on MILTO - He is said to be a very fine reader of the 
two Sa 
His fine Bust oy ‘Michaelangelo, valued at 3,000 guineas, will 
be exhibited ; it surpasses the finest in Italy, even Donatello's 
and John of Boulogna’ s. 


FFICE for PATENTS of INVENTION and 
REGISTRATION of DESIGNS, No. 62, Lincola’s Inn- 
Solder amr cntore and Coskeaiots 70, informed, that a PR 
otainin: t 
BRIT isi ASD FO Wet va (ENTS in forme ion i to securing 
signs an atterns, m tis) a ti x 
Alexander Prine — No. 62, Linca Es isl on ¢ sds, cy i 
happy to advise intending Patentees as to the most economical 
course to pursu 


OYAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
No. 2, eee Daretors London. 











. and protection of De- 





B. Boy En. rman. 
J.W. te ee a, ‘Esa, -» Vice-Chairman, 
W. P. Craufard, Esq. Geo. Webster, En. 
John Connell, Esq. Alex. Cockburn, Esq. 
Mark Boyd, E'sq. Sonn Mitchell, "isa. 
J.P. Robinson, Esq. 
Bankers—The Union Bank of oan Moorgate-street, and 
Argyll-place, Regent-street, and ng Kast. 
aurie 
Webster, and Dceers. Johnstone 


& Farquhar 
The Directors grant LETTERS oF CREDIT and BILLS at 
thirty days sight, upon SYDNEY and LAUNCESTON. Bills 


transmnlited for collection. 
y order of the Board, G. H. WRAY, Manager. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
Division of Profits among the Assured. 
Honorary oo 
Ear) of Errol 


Earl § 
Ear! of Courtow Lord Vi ~~ Falkland 
Earl Leven and. Melville 


= | Elphinstone 
Earl of Norbury Belhay en and Stenton. 
Earl of Stair 


Directors—James Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
. De Castro, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 

Samuel Anderson, Esq. Sharles Graham, Esq. 
Hamilton t Blair Avarne, Esq. F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 

ward Bord, Resident, John Ritchie, Esq. 
E. cannes, Lt Assistant pipe Railton, Esq. 

. H. Thomson, Esq. 

Charles Gowees. Esq. 

pwivaned ee Bm, "Hale Thomson, Esq. 43, Berners-street. 

Secretary—Patrick Macintyre, Esq. 

This Joint Stock Company, established by Act of Parliament, 
without limited respousibility, affords the most perfect security 
in an ample paid-up capital, and in the great success which has 
attended it, since its commencement in tom, and the large accu- 
mulation of Premiums which has taken plac 

On the Ist July, 1841, the Company. at their: General Meeting, 
declared an addition of one half to the sums paid by the Stock- 
holders, and orate ted to those bolding Raseveneen at the 
participating rate, 2 r cent. per annum, from the dates of 
their policies, so thet the addition to a policy for 1,000/., in force 
for the previous five Bie has been 100/., making it in all 1,100, 
The Premiums paya le to the Company are nevertheless very 

moderate, as and only one half of them, when an Insurance is for 
life, need for the first five years after the date of the 
policy: the a a subject to the payment of interest at five 
per cent. annually, to be deducted at death, or paid off at con- 
venience. By this Lavumnnenans. it becomes easy for a person of 
moderate income to secure a provision for his family ; and the 
policy may be relinquished on the acquisition of a fortune 
within the five years, the Assured having paid ouly one half o} 
the Premiums, instead of the whole, according to the usual 


Standing Counsel—P. 
Solicitors—Messrs Perken S 








ractice. 
. ‘Thus a person of 25 years old may, by an annual payment of 
. 16s. gl the first five years, and afterwards of the full 


2s. 6d. secure to his widow and children at ~ 





MODERN a COLOUR DRAWINGS OF 
RY_ FIRST CLASS, 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE. & MANSON, at their Great Room, K 
et, St. James's-square, on WEDNESDAY, April 20, = 
following days, 
HE First Part of the unique COLLECTION of 
PAINTINGS in WATER-COLOURS, by the most emi- 
nent English Artists, formed by 
HENRY ASHLIN, 
and selected with disti taste and boundless liberality 
chietly from the easels of the Painters, and which have f formed 
Exhibitions of several successive 
ety of Painters in Water-Colours. 
Among them will found, Plymouth Sound, by Turner, R.A. 
—Charles I. on Horseback—A Prisoner, the noble work of F. 
Taylor—The celebrated King Arthur—Bridlington Pier, and 
Crowborough, and many other of the very finest works of Copley 
Fielding, and first-rate works o} 
Cattermole Nash Richter 


Haunt 
& bem | ed Vickers 


THE 





the leading attractions of the 
years in the Gallery of the Soc 








. 87 
death - Ld, of no less than 3,000/., subject only to t 
duction of 144/, 13s. 34., being the ‘amount of peomiome unpaid. 

A person requiring a temporary advance of money may also 
in terms of thle arrangement, should he within | five years relin- 
quish the policy of Assurance by means of which he has ob- 
tained the advance, give it up on payment merely of one half of 
the Lye pe instead of the whole, according to the usage of 
most other 

‘The great facilities afforded by this Company, in these a 
other respects, are such, that it really appears to be 
duty in every parent who is not possessed of a fortune, but of 
an income, however moderate, to insure his Life fora sum which 
may yield a comfortable provision for his family. 


= Rates of Premium. 
Ages Without Profits, £1 3 S With Profits, #3 : % percent. 
0 








‘tt em § ean be afforded, — Direct A. T., wo 
mpstea 


panes 
right. 
May be viewed two days,  cscalliane and Catalogues had. 


ee ar o do. 
oe o oo : 19 : ee oe : H ‘ do. 
- BD om 6 oe o 410 7 do. 
o- & o ory é 1S H or oo 617 9 a 
Eve Joformation | | be opytet on a apeotice to the 
sident Directors, Bord. Ee and E Le x Boyd, Esq, 
of No, 8, , Waterloo-place, Pa Mall, Ne 
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COTTISH UNION INSURANCE COM- 
PANY.—Chief London Office, ee West Strand. 
Instituted 1824. and incorporated b: y Royal Charter. 

LIFE ASSURANCE.—Notwithstanding the very low rates of 
Premium charged by this Corporation, the Directo ors have been 
enabled, in consequence of the care the 
of Lives, to make additions for the last seven years, averaging no 
less than fourteen cent. on the sums insured. For example: 
the additions made to Policies of 1000/. om. vary from 133/. 7s. 6d. 
to 1481. 17s. 6d. according to the ntry—a result, it is be- 
aot far more favourable to the soared than any other Com- 

pany has hitherto accomplished. A printed Peay te pe contain- 
ing full particulars of this large Bonus, may be had peices 
tion to the Secretary, The next division of Life Pro ts will 
take place in December, 1846, being an interval of fre years; 
and persons entering before the Ist of August next, will enjoy one 
year's osciionet rating, and rank at neat division of profits for 
Sve complete yea 

Forms of Proposals ma 
Strand, and No. 73, King 





be had at the pices, No. 449, West 
Pees, 
F. SMITH, Secretary. 


COTTISH UNION INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, against FIRE and on LIVES 
Instituted 1824, and incorporated — Royal Charter. 


London 0. 
No. 449. West Strand, and 33. ios’ William-street, City. 
FIRE “Tas RANCES EFFECTED at the usual’ Reduced 
Rates. and Policies may be transferred to this Office without 





extra charge, and on ene very fav =— to the Assured. 
No. a. Went’ Strand, FP. SMITH, Secretary. 
March, 1842. 





ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICES, 
70, Lombard-street, ho a Charing-cross.—Established 


Metthine Attwood, Esq. M. r 
W. Stanley C larke, Esq. F.I 
John Coope, Esq 
William C oe Mog ‘Esq. F.R.S. 


sir Ww. Heygate. | Bart. and Ald. 
4.8.) Kirkma Hodgson, Esq. 
| R. Henshaw Lawrence, Esq. 
id; Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
a William Curtis, Bart. corse Shum Storey, Esq. 
William Davis, Esq. cs mpden Turner, Esq. 
J. A. Gordon, Esq. M.D. F.R.S. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
R. ‘Tucker, Secretary. 


The attention of the Public is directed to the very Moderate 
Rates now charged by this Company, which are founded upon 
Tables verified by the actual experience of the office for upwards 
tie years. 

urances may be effected with the Company on the Return 
or Non-Return System 

The Assured in the Pelican Office are not, as in mutual Assur- 
ance Societies, exposed to the liabilities of partnership: and 
even in the event of a mortality occurring beyond that on which 
the Tables are founded, the Assured with this Company can 
suffer no loss, possessing the guarantee ofa large paid-up Capital, 
and the further security of a responsible body of Proprietors, 
distinct from the Assured 

Prospectuses and every information obtained on application at 
the Offices as above, or to the Age ents of the Company appointed 
in in every principal Town i in the Kingdom. 


~ 3 LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Semcateedl by special Act of Parliament. 
ADVANTAGES OF THE ARGUS LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY :— 











Low rates of Premium. 

In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300.000/, the assured 
have the security of the Company's Income of upwards of 
50,0001. per annum, yearly increasing, and an acc’ umulating As- 
surance Fund invested in Government and other available 
Securities, of considerably larger amount than the estimated 
liabilities of the Company. 

The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
patible with the safety of the Assured and the ew of the 
© ‘company, thereby in effect, giving to evere policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk, in lien of the deferred 
and frequently delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits. 


Annual Premium to Assure £10). 














Age. | For Five Years.| For Seven Years.| ‘erm of Lift. 
25 £1 0 3 £107 1b 1 
2” | 1 110 121 119 10 

45 197 1w 9 34 

50 11611 lw 0 319 3 

60 310 5 315 5 6 010 








In Assurances for advances of money,as security for debts, or 
asa provision for a family, when the least. present outlay is 
desirable, the varied and comprehensive Tables of the Argus 
Office will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 

A Board of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily. 

EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 
A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 


r . 7 r > 
RODUCTIVE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY and M ARITIME FUND, empowered by Acts 
of Parliament. Ollices, 29, Moorgate-street, Bank, London. 
Board of Direc'ors 
John Blogg, fea. = Goildford- George Rose fun, Esq., Billi- 
street, Russe ter-street, Ci 
Donald Grassick, Esq P Bedford-| J. Linnit, Esq. Argyll-street, 
place, Kent-road. tegent-stree 
Hyam Hyams, Esq., Cornhill. Smith, Esq., Public Office, 
Southampton- buildings. 
(With power to add to their number.) 
Treasurer—Hyam Hyams, Esq. 
uditors. 
Robert Dover, Esq. Cornhill. | James Walton, Esq., Grocers’ 
Amos Hodgson, Esq., Ordnance} Hall. 












Utlice, ‘lower. | 
Arbitrators. 
Charles C empton, me l Peter Ellis, Esq. 
John Tidd Pra 
rs—The Rank ‘et Sone d, 


Physician—William ee. M. iD. F.1 
he Le 
Surgeon—David Lewis, E-q_ 2a, Arullery- place West, Finsbury. 
Solicitors— Messrs, Chattield, Win = & Hart, Cornhill. 
ctuary — Francis G. 
Chief Agent for the Maritime Pund—T AL “Bull, Be. 91, Minories, 
ondon. 

Tus Society is established on the principles of 
Mutual Life Assurance, with a division of the whole amount of 
profits among all the assurers, to whom the books of the Society 
always lie open for inspection. A General Meeting takes place 
annually, at which is given a detailed account of the business 

of the Society. No policy stamp duty charged on assurances 
above the term of ten 

The Maritime Fund is a “department of the Society which 
affords to captains and mariners the same facilities and advan- 
tages of life assurance which residents in England have hitherto 
enjoyed. Upon this fund, at acomparatively small cost, a mem- 
ber (should he be lost atsea on a particular voyage) will pro- 
vide an annuity for his wife as long as she lives, in proportion to 
what he has paid 

Every particular may be known by applying to Mr. Bull, 
agent ; or to the Secretary, at the otice we Moo’ res 

GEORGE B, sCU Secietary. 


.s. &e. 21, George-street, 











AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet- 
street. n t. Dunstan's Church, March 14, 1812. 
NOTICE is" HEREBY GIVEN, that the Books for transferring 
Shares in this Seciet were closed on_T' hursday, the 24th inst., 
and will be re-opene: ‘hursday, the 7th day of April next. 
—The Dividends for the. year I8il - be payable on Thursday, 
the 7th day of April next, or any subsequent da (Tuesday = 
cepted), between the hours of Ten and ‘ nase o'clock. 
By order of the Direc 
GEORGE KIRKPAT RICK, Actuary. _ 


LONG ANNUT’ TIES, & ANNUITIES TERMINABLE IN 1859. 
HE FAMILY ENDOWMENT and LIFE 
ASSURANCE and ANNUITY SOCIETY, continue the 
above Annuities after their expiration, on payment of an annual 
Premium until 1859 inclusive.—Particulars may oe had at the 
office, No. 12, Chatham-place, Blackiriars, London 
Capital 500,006 
ustees—William Butterworth Bayley, Esq 
Henry gue Esq. Martin Tucker Smith, Esq. 
John Cazenove, Secretary. 


USTRALASIAN, COLONIAL, and GENE- 
RAL Like ASSU RANCE and ANNUITY COMPANY. 
pital 200,000/. - = 3 000 Shares. 


Dir 
Edward Barnard, Esq. F.R.S. 
Henry Buckle, Esq. 
John H. Capper, Esq. ) H. Ravenshaw, Esq. 
Gideon Colquhoun, jun. Capt. Sir James ree R.N, 
John Edwardes Lyail, Esq William Walker, 

The Advantages etbred to EMIGRANTS to the Aautvcledan 
Colonies by this Company are,—First, That no extra Premium 
is charged for Residence in any of the Australasian Colonies, 
except in New Zealand. Second, That no extra Premium is 
charged to those who Assure for the whole term of life, for one 
voyage out to the Australasian Colonies, and for one return voy- 
age; and that Premiums may be paid and Claims settled in 
those Colonics. And to all Persons who wish to Assure their 
Lives, the Company offers unusually favourable Rates of Pre- 
mium, participation in Protits, and the guarantee of an ample 
subscribed Capital. 

Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained at the 
Offices of the Company, No. 126, ‘hoard a Dir -stre os 

y oeser. of the peer oft parent 





i$ c artes E. Mangles, Bos. 
arrow Montefiore, Esq. 





aaeunad CE SOCIE T Y, 
Managers. 
Charles Pole, Esq. Ciairman. 
William Burnie, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 

Charles Boulton, Esq Francis Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 
Hon. P. Pl eydell Bonvette. Hon. Hugh Lindsay, 
James Campbell, jun. Esq. Charles Littledale, S 
Harry Chester, Esq. Henry Littledale, Esq. 
John Cockerell, re. George Warde Norman, Esq. 
— Drummond, & Brice Pearse, Esq. 

harles Bell Fo 4 Brice Pearse, jun. E: 
Willian R. ‘no L Esq. Charles Richard P: oles ‘Esq. 
Edward Harman, Esq. Henry Rich, Esq 
Henry Kingscote, . ‘jaude Geor e 
Felix Ladbroke, Esq. jeorge Smith 

JOSHUA MIL Ne Actuary. 

LOW RATES.—PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS, 
THE MANAGERS OF THE SUN LIFE OFFICE beg leave 
to inform the public that their Rates, on Young Lives, are much 
lower than those of many other Otlice s, and that the Assured 
are entitled toa participation in the Profits of this Society.— 
Persons having Life Interests, such as Clergymen, Medical 
Men, and others deriving Incomes from their Professions or 
Trades, also those holding Ustates on Lives, will see the advan- 
tage of effecting Insurances in the Sun Life Office. 

lables of Kates may be had at the Sun Life Uffice, in C orn- 
ill, at the Sun Fire Office in Craig’s-court, and at No. 65, Wel- 
beck-street, Cavendish-square, London; also of any of the 
Agents for the Sun Fire Otlice. 


ELLATT & GREEN.—APSLEY PELLATT, 
only surviving Partner of the firm of Pellatt & Green, has 
many years since entirely KEMOVED from St. Paul's Church- 
bat (with which he has no connexion = atever), to the FAL- 
UN GL ASS rdinonrgy ns HOLLAND-S t Blackfriars, the 
Sate . Gi ‘ass Blowing, Cutting, 
Engraving, wide: be seen by purchasers every Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and ‘Thursday. The Show Rooms contain an ex- 
tensive assortment of Chandeliers, ‘table Glass, China, lron- 
stone, Barthe snware, &ec. of the tinest quality.—Priuted lists, 
«ec. may be had on 1 applica ion. 


ASES, TAZZAS, FIGURES, &e— 
wy AT’ T, PARKER & (¢ 0. beg to acquaint the Public 
they have made a great improvement in the combination of 
Ty best Cement with Pozzolang a for castings. and have a large 
COLLEC Pen oe asses » PAZZAS, FIGL RES, PEDESTALS, 
CHIMNEY SHAFTS, &c., exec uted in this pa from the 
oe antique models, a with the greatest attention to minutiz 
and accuracy of detail. W aeranted to stand all weather, and 
ofa bright stone colour. Also Vases, Tazzas, &c. in marble and 
ragliola.—Albion Wharf, Hoiland-street, Surrey, foot of Black- 
tri rs-bridge. 
ta 
ALMER’S PATENT CANDLE LAMPS.— 
These Lamps are suited to all -ongl ancigh where light is re- 
quired, and are made to carry candles with One, ‘I'wo, Three, 
or Four Wicks, the Four-wick Candle giving a light superior to 
any oil-lamp, and without dirt or trouble. A large assortment, 


UN LIFE 
LONDON. 













Thornton, Esq. 
Thornton, ‘Esq. 












































with every size Candle, at PARKINSON'S, 79, Uxford-street, 
exactly opposite the Pantheon. Also, an extensive variety of 
Solar Lamps, tv burn common vil, and old Lamps altered to the 


a prince iple. linest Sperm Oi], Ys. 
6d.; inferior, 8s.; Ground Nut Oil, 


Spores, 6). 6d. ; prepared Solar Oil, 3s. 6d., for cash on delivery, 
at any part of London. 


LEGANT and ORNAMENTED PICTURE 
FRAMES of ae PERIOR D&SCRIPTION, WARRANTED 
Tv CLEAN.—C, KFUOKD. 45, Fleet-street, corner of Mitre- 
court, vemple, oe Fetter-lane, begs leave to inform Ar 
tists, the Tradv,and i ublic, that they can obtain a LARGE AND 
CLEAR BXPLANATORY SHKET of DRAWINGS, with numerous 
Elegant Patterns, the size and prices attached to the various 
Frames, sent gratis and free of postage to any part of the king- 
dom. Old Frames re-gilt ; large and small Miniature Frames 
at proportionate prices. kancy-wood Frames of every descrip- 
tion. rders from the Couutry punctually attended to.— 
EsTABLISHED 1792. 


O*« CARVINGS for CHURCH DECORA- 

TIONS, &c.—Messrs. BRAITHWAITE & CO., Pro- 
rietors of the Patent Method of Carving in Solid Wood, beg 
ot ave to invite the oe bility y>, Clerey and Architects, to view 
their SPECIMENS of OAK CAKVINGS, suitable to the Gothic 
Embellishment of Cathedrals and Churches, such as Stalls, 
Panelling, Enriched Tracery, Chairs, Communion Rails, Tables, 
Altar Screens, Pulpits, Reading Desks, Letterns, Stall- heads, 
Finials, Organ Screens, Gallery Fronts, &c. &c. at one-half the 
price usually charged.—Estimates given, and Contracts entered 
into for the entire wuting-ap Kestoration, or Kepairs, of any 
Cathedral, ( hurch, or san 

No. 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Feb, 9, 1842, 


per gallon; second ditto, 
the best substitute for 
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WALKER'S NEEDLES (by authority th 
*Queen’s Own") with the new large eyes, are 

} (even by blind persons), and work with grea) ead 
having improved points, temper, and finish. The len Tahelen 

ikenesses of her esty and his Royal bag 

Prince Albert, in relief, on coloured grounds. One’ shilling vate 
can be sent free by post by any respectable dealer, on rece} 

- penny stamps. Sold in papers or in leather cases, and bor 

100, 125, 200, 250, 1,000, or 5,000 needles. H alk ers improred 
fish-books, moge-pone, books-and-syes, bodkins, & C., are tee. 
mended to notice.— alker, Manufacturer t Queen, 

Maiden-lane, Wood-street. ii) % 

ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINA, 

PATTERN of TOOTHBRUSH, made on the 

sc bentiGc principle and patronized by the most eminent of 

faculty. This celebrated Brush will search thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and will clean in the most effectual 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe’s Tooth-Brushes are fy 

for being made on a plan that the hairs nevercome loose oe 
mouth, price Is. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans j 

third part of the usual time, and incapable of in ze 



























































uring 
nap. A newly-invented Brush for cleaning eo vet mh ec 
and satisfactory effect. The much-approved Flesh-B 


recommended by the faculty, and Horse-hair Gloves and Beit, 
Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, that do not soften in washing or use like common hair. 
A newand ar ee Ay of tine Turkey Sponge ; and( 

of all descriptions.—To be had, Wholesale and Retail ONLY 
at Metcalfe’s SOLE Establishment, No. 130 pb, Oxford-street, 
nearly opposite _Hanover-square. 


Aa TornarbLba 
ICKEL INK; or JOHNSTONE'S permanent 
WRITING FLU iD. peter the patronage of the Academy 
of Sciences, Paris —W. PEACOCK, by appointment, sole ageut 
for the above incomparable uid, respectfully invites the atten. 
tion of the commercial public and the literar ont fashionable 
circles, to some of the paramount qualities of the NIC KEL INK. 
It stands unrivalled for its clearness and facility in Writing, 
being free from that gelatinous deposit, which clogs and cor. 
rodes the metallic pen. As a preventive of fraud in banking 
and other commercial transactions, it presents an imporiant 
guarantee, as it is indestructible (without injuring the surface of 
the paper) by any of the chemical agents which destroy the 
common inks. ‘The colour of the Nickel Ink is a Scheele’s green; 
but it dries a vivid and permanent black, a striking contrast to 
the rusty black of other inks and writing fluids.—Sold by W, 
Peacock, at 2, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, and by all the 
principal Stationers in town and country, in bottles at 6d., ts, 
Is. bd. , and 2s. 6d. each. 


OWLAND’S KALYDOR may be justly said 
to exhibit the most pleasing results, asan unfailing Con. 

servator of the Skin. By its mild and soothing operation upon 
the pores of the skin, it renders wholly innoxious the bleak winds 
of winter—so apt to disfigure with cutaneous inflammation the 
delicacy of the Hands and Face: in such cases it affords imm. 
diate and soothing relief, and, unvarying in the mildress and cer. 
tainty of its action, it purifies the Skin of all the grosser secrte- 
tions, until it renders it of an almost transparent fairness, tinged 
with a jurenile bloom. To Travellers, in particular, and to those 
Ladies fond of the pleasures of pedestrian and equestrian exer. 
cise, RoWLAND's KALypor will be found a most leasing pre- 
server of the complexion both from undue heat and c rold. “de. 
tlemen, liable to cuticular redness and irritability in suavine, 
will find the Kalydor, after a single trial, a welc ae addition 
to the toilet table.—Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bott! 

IBSERVE— A. Rowland & Son, 20, Eden is er- 
graven on the Government nop —— on the cork of each 
bottle, and be peng in red on th 

Ask for “ ROWL "AND" § PRALY DOR.” 


W EN TY YEARS’ LOSS of HAIR, and 

WONDERFUL RESTORATION.—Church-street, Whitby, 
Oct. 19, 1841.—Gentlemen—Of the last supply of Oldridge’ 's Balm 
of Columbia every bottle was sold immediately on receipt, and 
I have many more aapone, only waiting for a further supely, 
which I hope you wiil send without the least delay. 
have poured in more than ever since the powerful « flects of the 
Balm have been so decisively demonstrated in the cases of seve- 
ral credible and respectable inhabitants of the town. One in- 
stance, among others, which have attracted particular atten- 
tion, is the case of a gentleman who had had little or no hair 
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for twenty years: he had tried numerous preparations in vain, 
and ultimately had his head shaved and wore a wig. At my re- 
commendation he tried the Balm ; and after using it —— 
to the directions for a short time, the young hair appeared, an 
he has now as fine a head of hair as any person in Whitby 
Yours, &c OHN finvincton. 
To Messrs. Seanaby. Brothers, 10, Ww estworiand-buil¢iags. 
ersgate-street, London. 

OLDRIDG ES Bal M prevents the hair turning grey, produces 
a beautiful curl, frees it from scurf, and stops it —— “aling of 
and < ag Bottles er, restore it again. Pri 
and | r Bottle. vices are genuine, yt. for OLD: 
NIDGE 8 “BAL M of © Son OM RIA. 1, Wellington-street, Strand. 

ROM BENEVOLENCE RATHER than 

GAIN.—NERVOUSNESS CURED.—Medical science has 

been charged with impotence in a few of the greatest afflictions 
of man. Of these the greatest are nervous disease and insanity, 
to remove which professional men have devoted a large portion 
of their lives in vain. Seusible of the doubt, therefore, that exists 
on the possibility of curing these complaints, Dr. WILLIS 
MOSELEY has not agitated the public mind by details of 7,000 
cures in six years, but has invited inquiry, and such confidence 
has been created, that four physicians, twenty surgeons, 4 
hospital professor, &c. have placed themselves, their brot 
sisters, or patients, under his treatment, and each has in 
cured. This being the only discovery ocr made for the cure of 
nervous complaints and insanity, Dr. Willis Moseley povees all 
to share its benefits. Apply to, or address, post paid, to Dr. 
Willis Moseley, 9, Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury-square. At 








home from II to 3. _« 


Lo% GEVITY.—* That which establishes on good 
grounds a hope for prolonged existence, will ever be 
welcome to the human mind; for notwithstanding the trials, 
vexations. and diffic ralties | incident to this life, the love of life 
increases with our years: it is one of the innate principles of 
our nature, and cannot be explained away by any of the subtle- 
ties of the sophist, nor overcome by any assumed dignity de- 
rived from a false philosophy. We therefore say to those who 
are suffering from ill health, host whatever cause ; to those who 
are approaching what is now called o!d age; to those who are 
sinking from premature decay. make trial ‘of Parr's remedy, 
which has never yet failed— which is as certain to cure as the 
sun is to rise—which from the innocence of its composition can 
never injure: to each and all we again say Try, and you will 
soon look upon Old Parr not merely as a curiosity, on account 
of bis great age, but asa benefactor of the aa race. in leav- 
ing this invaluable remedy to the world.” * In order to pro- 
tect the public from imitations, the Hon “Commissioners of 
Stamps have ordered the words PARR’ 4 “LIFE PILLS to be 
engraved on the Government Stamp, which is pasted round the 
sides of each box, in WHITE letfers ona RED ground, without 
which none are genuine. Prepared only by the proprietors, 
T. Roberts, 9, Crane-court, Fleet-street, London; and sold 
wnele sale by, their a poointment. by E. Edwards, 67, St. Paal’s; 
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“ARTISTS, Picture-Dealers, and Others, are 
respectfull ty informed that C. F. BIEL ECELD has formed 
Deus rollection of new and e esigns for Picture 
in the IMPROVED PAP ER MACHIE. The _supe- 
ine bese frames consists in their having all the effect of 
work; many patterns represent exactly the finest 
carvings of ng 7th century. The small parts are far less liable 
y work; Papier Maché being a remarkably 
wiaitrad ba bar pa « Ant it never shrinks, and takes gildin 
freely ; the frames do not weigh one marten the wel ht o 
Veers, and the price is below that ene reed. any 
jmens are now on view at C. F. 
Forks, Strand; where also 
Books may be had, price 1l4s., consisting ofa variety of 
of Picture and Glass Frames and Window Cornices, 
executed o_o on sale. 
LISHED GRANITE. 
‘DON ALD 8 & LESLIE, of Aberdeen, beg to 
intimate that they have REMO OVED their bs arehouse 
jom @, Strand, to No. 1, QUICKSET-ROW, NEW ROAD. 
wbere ! Noblemen and Rheceltenae are respectfully invited to 
their specimens of Polished Granite Vases, T'azza, 
Fountains : and Seats for Gardens, Columns for Rests and Orna- 
ments, Chimneys for Halls, nts 
Abbeys and Cemeteries, &c. wALD. & L. Tequest particular 
attention to the adaptation of Polished Granite tor articles ex- 
to the action of the atmosphere, as it maintains its polish 
while other materials fade and decay.—Orders addressed to 
W Donald & Leslie, Aberdeen; or their Agent, Jobn Beaton, 
No. 1, Quickset-row, New Road, London, will meet with imme- 


1 
feld’s s Papier Maché 
No. 15, Wellington-street None 
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Just published, by Ackermann & Co. London, 

ART I. of ‘LA COLMENA,’ a new Quarterly 
Periodical, in the Soanieh I Language, of Science, Art, His. 
tory. and Literature. edited by D. ANG LE VILLAL! GBOs, 
Professor at King’ 23 a rice 3s.. embeliished with 2 Steel 
Engravings and m Woodeuts ts. (The above is in continua- 
tion of * El Instructor= now complete i in 8 vols,, price l4s. each). 


ther A ty REVIEW, No. 138, 
is published THIS D. 


1. Joan of Arc 
2) Agricultural Chemist 
3. Life and ‘Times of Rienzi. 
4. Jesse, Khobl, and Sterling, on Russia. 
5. Sutherland Improvements—Scotch lisheries. 
6. wo Cami—Nuge Metrice—Lord Grenville—Sir H. Hal- 
—Dr. Hawtre; a R, Smith, §c. 
7. The "Church ¢ Engin nd 
John urray, Afbemarle-street. 


Just published, price 2s. 
‘THE ECLECTIC REV IEW for APRIL. 


Contents: 
Gaussen on Inspiration. 





oo tents: 





nereeer 





diate attention. 
THe COMPLEXION.—GOWLAND’S _ LO- 


TION removes all Impurities and Discolorations of the 

Skin, and promptiy re-establishes a clear and healthy tone of 

ace, whilst its sustaining properties, in obviating the effec ts 

reenable temperature upon the ‘Tint of the Complexion, is 

verified by the continued freshness usually limited to the earlier 

‘ods of personal attraction. “ Robt. Shaw, London,’ * is in 
white letters on the Government Stamp. Price 2s. 9d. 3 5s. Gd. ; 

quarts, 8s. 6. Sold by all _onamers and Medicine Venders. 


ENRY BICKE. RSS SUPPLEMENT: AL 

SHEET CATALOGUE of BOOKS for APRIL 1842, on 

Sale at the Cheap Book Establishment, No. 1, Leicester-square. 

Book buyers forwarding their addresses, can have Catalogues 

sent free of expense, 

Curtis's Botanical Magazine, complete to 1841, 

with vol. of Index, and Hooker’ 's Companion, 2 vols., ,jepether 
nvols. uncut, most of the volumes half-bound, only 3 


(HEAP and DESIRABLE BOOKS, Just 
purchased :—E pacyeloperdia Meececliane. 45 parts, L. P. 
royal dto. boards, 27/. cram. at 80/.)—Quarterly Review, 36 vols. 
doth boards, and Nos. to 93 inclusive, with Indexes, 5/. 15s. 6d. 
(pub. at 3:.)—Dibdin's Bibliographies! Decameron. fine impres- 
sions of the beautiful plates, 3 vols. royal 8vo. half-mor. uncut, 
gilt top. 6/. 6s.—Blunt’s Prac tical Engineer, 5 parts (all published) 
las folio, claien: 2l, 5s. (pub. at 5/. 5s.)—Catlin’s North Ame- 
nean Indians, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 400 plates, 36s. (pub. at 50s.) i841 
—Phillips’s Kudiments of Curvilinear Design, folio, Complete, 
@large plates, 2/. 15s. (pub. at 4/. los. ) 1829—Edinburgh ¢ sazetteer, 
é vols, 8vo. half-calf, neat, 36s. (pub. at 5/. &s. boards)—British 
Magazine, illustrated with plates, a vols., complete in Nos. to 
isl, al. 5s. (pub. at 14d. 10s.)—Ho: ay on the Origin and 
Prospects of Man, 3 vols. 8vo. boar s, very scarce, 2/. 2s.—Tyburn 
Chronicle, first edition, extremely rare, ny clean copy, with = 
the curious plates, 4 vols. 8vo. ha at ilt, —now on Sale 
for ready money only, at B. J. WAIG is, ae, HIGH Hol. 
BORN, where also may be had, Gale. a Catalogue of a Collec- 
tion of Books, just published, in General Literature, Divinity, 
Voyages and we ravels, & &e. at at very low ‘prices. 











YSONS’ TOPOGRAPHICAL HIST ORIES 
OF THE ENGLISH COUNTIES. i 

CORN WALL— Antiquarian and fies yg ee 
Account of Cornwall, wich | 38 fine engravings, thick 4to — 
lis. 6d. (published at 3d. 1 

CUMBERLAN D—Antiquarian and Topographi- 
eal Account of Cumberland, with 43 very fine ) Sarees ~4 
“chiesitt Remains, 4to. boards, 12s. (pub. at 32. 3s.) 18) 

HI Be Hatey and Topography of, = 
fine engravings, thick 4to. boards, 12s. 6d 

“DERBYSHIRE Tr he History, Topography, 
and Antiquarian Acrount of, with 36 fine engravings, dito. —— 
lés. (published at 

DEV ONSHIRE—The History, Topography, ond 
Antiquarian Remains of Devonshire, 2 vols 4to. with 34 fine 
a ar Ns 25s. (published at 5/. 15s. 6d.) 1822 

YSONS’ Magna Tiitonnia ; or, Topographical 
and Serie Account of Bedfordshire, Berkshire, Bucking- 
hamshire, Cambridgeshire, Cheshire, Cornwall, Cumberland, 
Derbyshire, and Devonshire, fine impressions of the plates, 10 
vols. in 6, 4to. boards, 4/. 4s.—Another copy, full ae in calf 
extra, a ve 6 fine set, 7. 810, &c. 

NS’ Environs of London, being an Phen a 
henvant of the Towns, Villages, &c. within 12 miles of that 
capital, with the Supplementary gs 5 vols. 4to. maeres, 
pumerous plates, 35s. (published at 15/. 15s.) 1810, 
Genuine and original copies from the _ of the oe 

Mr. Cadell, No person has ever tases these admirable his- 

torical works so low in price as the above. 

A Catchagne of Ancient and Modern Second- 
hand Books, selected from an extensive Stock (priced extremely 
low), published (GRATIS) crore =a, pay be had (post free) 
in any part of the United Kio ii lemen sending their 
address to G. Wilh. GREAT Pra d: COVEN’ T-GAKDEN, 


r 
HE BRITISH “CRITIC a ond QUARTERLY 
THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, No. LXIL. 
Conten!s:—Abp. Y patel: 's Essays—Pantheistic Tendencies— 
Elizabethan Sacred ‘oetry—Works of the late Rev. J. Davison 
=Tales for Young People—Heurtley’s Four Sermons— Open 
oofs (with 31 Engravings)—Palmer on Protestantism—Remains 
of Bp. Kidley—Notices of new Theological Works. 
__ Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


HE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of. ME- 
TEOROLOGY, No. IL., illustrated with a Lithograph of 
the Barometic Curves for 1311. at four stations, and a lable of 
Pressure, Temperature, and Rain at id ee Bag for the vest 
—On the Climatology and Meteorology of Kendal, 
Bouarehal ll, Esq.—Experiments on tana. by Mr. Charles 
Green, on ae the Causes of Oscillations of the Buro- 
Meter, hy Lieut. Morrison. R.N. e Importance of Meteor- 
ological Inquiries, derivable from Qberrvetions drawn from 
nts, animals, and other mponwncte bodies, by J. W.G. Gutch, 
-~Atmospheric Electricit y W.H. White, Esq.—On Rain 
Evaporation, by J. ere a , Esq.—Fall of Rain for,the 


wenty-six years, b: H. Adams, E dal Col- 
Tretion f Tabi eieotologiea Memoran is, ke. ak 
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uaing's Notes of a Traveller. 
Biblical Cabinet—Rosenmiiller. 
oraree' s Visit to the United States. 
Chartism. 
Madame D*‘Arblay’s Diary and Letters. 
Church and State—Mr. M'‘Neill’s Argument, &c. &c. 
Thomas Ward & Co. Paternoster-row. 
Just published, by H. Hooper, Pall Mall East, 
f | ‘HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 73. 
Contents: 
Memoirs of Bentham 
Trav dy in the ieaalaes, 
Recent Tragedi es. 
ecen ‘edi 
Corn Law ‘Debat 
Bitical Illustrations from Eeyptian Anaglyphs. 
Political setanaeet 3008 € 
Fruits of the Syrian Wa 
Financial Project of Sir Robert Peel. 
Index to 33 Volumes; and Notices. 


FRASE R’S MAGAZINE, for Aprit, 
Price 2s. 6d., contains : 

Something upon an Old Subjec t; ; or, Ben ‘Jonson and William 
Drummond—A Chapter on the Dogs of several of my Acquaint- 
ances. Chapter X. Madame Bentajec’s Coco. Chapter Xt. Mr. 
Jobson'’s Three Newfoundland Puppies—Detached Thoughts. 
From Jean Paul Richter—My Life and Times. By Nimrod— 
Notes written in the Margins of Books—Anecdotes of Actors. 
Incledon’s Madeira. Cooke in Shylock—Old Impressions. By 
Richard Howitt—Right of Search. To Lord Ashburton—Les 
Poissons d@’Avril; or,the French A gee fool Day—* The ¢ of 
the Dead.” A Continuation of O'l mentee ade s Pountsle 0 us- 
trations of Mirabeau, and of the First Three Years of the French 
Revolution. By Morgan Rattler—The Superfluities of Life. A 

eel. , Translated from Ludwig Tieck—To L. Blanche. 

Nickisson, (successor to the late. James reser, 215, 
Regent. street, London. 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE 
CRUIKSHANK, LEECH, AND CROWQUILL, 
EN x’ APRIL Number, price Half-a-Crown, of 


TLEY’S MISCELLANY. 


mts: 
Richard Savage: a Romane e of Real Life. By Charles White- 
nee. lilustrated by Leec 
The Lass of Albany, ry U ‘npublished Poem by Robert Burns. 
The Mayor of our Town and bis London Contemporary. 
Passage in the ate ot Mr. Nosebody. By Davus. ‘With 
Illustrations by Leech, &c 
‘The Beautiful Banks of the Tweed. By William Jones. 
The Immense Concern Mania. By Old Scratch, 
The Necromancer; or Ghost versus Gramarye. By Isabella 


SeNPyeyEr 





F. Romer. 
The Lioness. By | 7. =. Addison, 
The Guard- woons & 


One Too Many. By VL ‘R. Addison. 
The Vhilosophy of Money. Edited ‘and illustrated by Alfred 
Crowquill. 
Monte di Fato—the Mountain of Fate. 
Painter in Italy). py, E. V. Kippingille. 
‘The Secret. By Dalton. 
Strange Game. By Hl. R. Addison. 
Polyphemus and Galatea; or, the 
side sentimental Story. 4 Wilton Collier. 
ane Dying Bard to his Har By William Jone 
peculations on agp ges ra] Young Ladies. By ‘Albert Smith. 
With’ an illustration b 
Gubbawn Seare, Ser ne Mazon ; or Twists upon Twists, and 
Tricks upon Tricks. As “Teague. 
‘The Orphan. by William Jones. 
The Merchant of Venice: a Legend of Italy. By Thomas 
Ingoldsby, Esq. Illustrated by G George Cruikshank. 


(Wanderings of a 


One-eyed Lover: a Sea- 


&e. 
Richard | Bentley, New Burlington-st street. 


MR. AINSWORTH’S MISCELLANY. 
means BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 
a Price 2s., the APRIL Number of 
A’* 
THE MISER’S DAUGHTER.- 
By ¥, SARnteon gimevonrey, Esq. 
Chapters VI.. VII., & VIII. 
Adventure with Theodorelleok. A Sketch. By the Countess 
By Lord William Lennox. Harriette D'Orsay. 
Blue Stockings. By Mi Sonnet, written . a Sraeet of 





SWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 
Contents: 
With Two Tiastrations on Steel, a - a Woodcut, 
»EORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


iss Pardoe. 


Our Stall at the Opera. With — Isaac Walton. 
an iilastration, by George A Visit to Persepolis ‘By Ww. 
ruikshan Francis wg 


8 
queue. Kisy LamanBlanch- The Battle of Lodi. By the 
Hon. Julia Augusta Maynard. 
STR whale yt HILL RE-VISITED. 
DUDLEY COSTELLO. 
7 With 12 Illustrations, 
By W. ALrrep DeLamortre. 


The Magpie of Marwood: an) Legends of the Monts-Dores. 
Humble Ballade. By Mr. He La _Melveche. By Miss 
Buller of Brazennose. ‘oste 

e Play Frbing the Scenes. Melange ‘of the Month, Drama- 
By Uncle Sam. tic and Musical. 
Bulwer's “Nicht and Morning’ | Letter from Ned Hyde. 


| Sonnet to the Edito) 
| A Page of New Public ations, 
Address to our Subscribers. 
FIGHT OF THE FIDDLERS. 
By G, P.R. JAMEA, Esq. 
Part the Second.—The MUSTE 
London: Hagh CE pee nes St. Martin’ oe Trafa'gar- 


and ‘ Zanoni.’ 


THE 





ables 
E. Luml ley, 56, Chancery-lane, 


TT PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 

edited by JACOB BELL, No. 10, for APRIL, price ls., 
contains the Transactions of the Pharmaceutical Society, and 
pemperons Articles on Chemistry, Pharmacy, and ateria 
- London : John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


NEW Preeti + del ae 
Just published, No. Lo 
HE UNION; a Monthly Record of Moral, 
Social, and Educational Progress. Price Sixpence. 

Contents : Indications of our by jects—Music: Popu- 
lar Singing—W oman, the Great ial Reformer—The f° actory 
System and the Ten Hours’ —¥ rie Art: Present and Future, 
with a Giance at the Past. Art. 1.—Studies of Man and Society 
—Sir Robert Peel's Financial policy—Political, Literary, and 
Scientific Intelligence, &c. 
ndon : "Sherwood. & Co. Paternoster-row. 


TIVAIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE for 
APRIL, price ONE SHILLING, contains :—Abednego, the 
Money-Lender; by Mrs. Gore; continued— wy Ased m 
On the Poets between Milton and C lowper ; by Ebenezer Elliott 
ee A. and Mottoes—The Furze-Cutters by the O'Hara 
Family—Mr. Twaddell's Poets of the Day— Miss Burney’s Diary 
and Letters, Vol. 11.—Poetry ; The Song of April, &c.—Litera 
Register; Dr. Bennett's Congregational Lecture, &c.—Politica 
Register, the Tory Budget, Emigration, &c.—Postscript; the 
Crowning Tat ki of the * Tories. 
William Tait, ; Simpkin, Morshell & Co. London. 
. 3, for APRIL. (price 1s.) 0 4 
HE NORT ‘H of ENGLAND MAGAZINE, 
with an Etching of Broughton Hall,—Aristocratic Taxa- 
tion. No. 2. Origin and Progress—The british Flag, by Charles 
Swain—Henty Morgan; the Man withont a Shilling. Chapters 
VIIIL., 1X., X.—Sketches from the Life of an Irish Medical Stu- 
dent. No. 2. The Measured Life—Mehadia in Hungary, by Dr. 
Bowring, M. Pp —Characteristics of Manchester. o. ‘he 
Four Seasons, by Charies Cowden Clarke—Thoughts on Educa- 
tion, No. 2. The Liverpool, C a Schools—Music and 
the Drama The Fine Arts, &c. 
_ London : Tilt & Bogue. _ Simms & Dinham. 


EWTON’S LONDON JOURNAL of ARTS 

and SCIENCES for APRIL, No. CXXIV., conjoined 
Series, illustrated with Three Plates, contains the following in- 
teresting spec itications:—Amos’s Paper-making Mechinery— 
M*‘Murray's ditto—Sewell’s Manufacture of Carbonic Acid— 
Spencer's making Picture Frames by Electrotype Process— 
Parkes's Gilding by ditto—Palmer’ ‘8 Engraving by ditro—Mayer's 
Cutting Matches—Nickel’s Braiding—Gachet’s W eaving—Jones's 
Manulacture of Starch—Berger's ditto—Rideway and Wall's 
Manufacture of Earthenware—Eagle’s Motive Power—Fairbairn 
and pute’ . Hec kling—Ditto Normandy’ s Soap—Original Paper, 
by Dr. Ure, F.K.S., on Chemical Atfinity—Keport of Thames 
‘Tunnel Dinectere—Liste of English, Scotch, Irish, aud French 
Patents—Celestial Phenomena, &c. 

Published monthly, price 2s. 6d., t the Office for Patents, 66, 
Chancery-lane, and Town Hall- ituitdings. Manchester; Sher- 
wood & Co. ; and Simpkin & Marshall. 

No. 


>LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
CCCXVIIL, for APRIL. 2s. 6d. 


Jontents 
Part iil. The Natural in Art— 
































I. The World of London. 
Ill. Caleb Stukely. Part 3—1V. Five Years in india—V. The 
Northern Circuit. No, 3—VI. Things of the iay. Dost Mo- 


hammed—Ireland—Cemeteries — The Earthqnake—Marriage— 
Style — Photography—The Poor Laws—VII. Passages in the 
Career of EL Empecinado. From the seoutliched Journal of a 
Comrade. Part 1—VIII e on the Ce mamontal at Windsor, 
25th January 1842. By B. Simmons—IX. Ballad. By B. Sim- 
mene 2 To HB. By the Author of the Lite of Burke, of Gold- 
smith, —XI. Cleobis = Biton. A Story from Herodotus— 
Xil. Sie Robert Peel's Policy. 


It. 
HE BOOK of the FARM. By Henry 
STEPHENS. Part IV. for Agel. Price 4s. The Subjects 
treated of in this part are CLIMA TE, SOILS and SUBSOILL 
INCLOSURES and SHELTER, PLANTING THORN HEDG ES’ 
with 11 Woodcuts and 2 Steel Fngravings by Landseer. 
A new edition, 


Ill. 
THE ENTAIL. By Garr. 

Frontispiece, by Alexander Fraser; being No. V1. 
of BLAC Re ow S$ STANDARD NOVELS. Price 6s., neatly 
bound in clo IV. “ 

ROF ESSOR JOHNSTON'S LECTURES 
on AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. 
No. XVII. for April. Price 6d. 
William Blackwood & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh, and 
22, Pall Mall, London. 


DUBLIN PERIODICALS FOR APRIL. 
HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 


(Edited by Harry Lorrrquer), price 2s. 6d. contains: 

1. Editor's Address—2. Jack Hinton, the Guardsman. Chaps. 
VIL. to XI1.—3. The Lord Mayor's “ Show” (of himself)—4. Max- 
well’s Life of Wellington. First Article—5. Our Portrait Gal- 
lery. No. ene Moore, with an Etching—6. The Last 
Days of Dundee—7. ‘ pe’s Dream. By Charles Hervey, 
The Catholic Directory and Diario di Roma—Minor 

Poets and Modern Miracles of Romanism—9. Helen Lowe—the 
Prophecy of balaam, and ates Poems—10. Gaspar, che pone 
7 n Seas, Chaps. XI. and XII.— 
from Ita! v the Books on our Table—t3. Politics 
and the Fh a erg The late kev. Caesar Utway. 


UR MESS, No. IV. By Cuaries LEVER, 


Esq. (Harry LorrReQueR), with 4 Illustrations by Phiz. 
Price ls. To be continued monthly. 


‘THE COMMISSIONER; or, the TRAVELS 
of the CHEVALIER de LU NATICO i in ENGLAND and 
WALES, with Illustrations by Ee 0. +4 Pri 
Dublin: William © urry,jun. & Co. ;W.8 

sold by all Booksellers. 


T HE SEA-PIE, an Omnium Gatherum, 

Illustrated by ALFRED CROWQUILL, price 1s. 

Contents for RiL:— 

Poetry. April. By Clare—Saucy Sal: a Tale ow the) Irish 
Coast-Guard. By the Old Sailor—Past Thoughts. By W 
Fyfe. E le. By the < oe The ‘Sea, 
By T. The Dying Bride. By W. T.—Song. The 
Sea Nymph. By Miss H. E. Burton—The LSasonee Corner. 
Ancient Shipping: Holy Thursday Custom; London Bridge; 
‘Tantallon Castle—Storming of Badaj oz—Mr. Jonathan Dingle. 
By ‘Tobias Secundus—Afghanistan, Cc assye | Sing—Ningpo— 
Ladies’ Boudoir. Woman, Friendship; Ladies’ Head-dresses ; 
A Jewel of a Wife; The Dead ‘trumpeter ; Tears—Charities of 
Great Britain. Shipwree' ked Fishermen and Mariners’ Benevo- 
iene 8 Society. By E. West, Esq.—The Refuge Beacon, By Capt. 

ullock, 

All Communications to be addressed to the Editor, 11, Queen- 
street, Cheapside, London, or the Publishe 

Published by Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London; and to be had 








e ls 
Orr © Co. London ; 








square, 


of all Booksellers in Town and Country, 
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THE ATHENEAUM 








HE ARCHAZOLOGIST and JOURNAL of 
ANTIQUARIAN SCIENCE, No. VIII., for APRIL, price 
+» contains :—Richardson’s a Historian’ 8 Table-Book of 
iorthumberland and Durham—W right’s Anglo-Saxon, Anglo- 
orman, and Early English Popular Seeatioss on Science—An- 
ent Language of the Etrurians, by alker. No.1 
ican Antiquities—Trip to Tiptree, in the to Dialect ciety 
of Antiquaries—Cam tea Anti iquarian Society—Nur smatie 
iety—Celtic C on Inventor Sh 
speare Society, &c. 
N.B.—Volume I. may now be had in cloth, a 6s. 6d. 
J. R. Smith, 4, Old ¢ pton-street, Soh 


— BY THOMAS HOOD, Esa. 


The APRIL Number of . 
OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE and HUMORIST, 
Contains the following interesting Articles :— 
THE BARN ABYS IN AMERICA 
By Mr TROLLOP r 
hapters I., it. iV 
The Earth- Quai: rs, by the Biter, r Saceas qiva, Esq. 
The Schoolmistress Abroad, also by = Editor. 
Courts and Court Journals, by Lady Morgan 
Suiting the Action to the Word, by Laman Blanchard, Esq. 
Phineas Quiddy ; or, sheer Industry. by John Poole. Esq. , Au- 
thor of ‘ Paul Pr. ti Chapters XXVII. and XXVIII. 
Bpustsivconass ot a Medical Student—The Widow's Child. 
Means and 
ao and U inder-Graduates ; or, the Proce aa 's Note-Book, 
: the Author of * Peter Priggins.” No. The Struggle 
Re ‘ame 
Short Rides in an Author's Omnibus, by Horace Smith, Esq. 
T ee of an Avaricious Man, by the late H. D, Ingtis, 
ou e 
A Remeusteuc e. 
Fine Arts, Literature, &c 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborongh- street. 


Psa AND NAV i 


APRIL NUMBER o ” 
OLBURN'S. Rt. I Ly ED "SERV ICE 
AZIN 

And NAV Oo and MILVEARY tou RNAL, contains :— 
nm Oceanic Surf. 

Observations on the Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on Army and Navy Appointments, and 
on the Report of the Commissioners for inquiring into Naval 
and Military Promotions. 

A Cruise in the Gulf of Corinth. 

Naval Operations in the ( hina Seas, by an Officer of the Nemesis. 

wae od of the Austrian Cavalry Service, by a ci-devaint Hussar 

Miicer. 

Confessions of a Spy, collected by an Officer of the Navy. 

Reminiscences of a Light Dragoon. 

ag al Details relative to the Military Forces of Great 

rite 

A Word ot a Field Officer. 

Promotion in the Army “a Purchase. 

On the Mortality among the Troops during the. Year 1841 in the 

indward and Leeward Islands and Colonies. 

Distrhutions Te ad ad and Navy, with all the Professional 

eX 

tbe ( thar Publisher, 13, Great Mz ariboroushe street. 

his day is published, price 2s. ie 
HE CURIS’ TIAN T LACHER, “No. XVI, 
N.S. Edited by the Rev. J. H. THOM, Liverpool. 
Contents: 
Notes of a Pilgrimage to the Burns-Land. 
== Migration of Nations, the Crusades, and the Middle 























ges. 
On some of the C pavnstestotics of Shelley. 
hat am I to Believe? 
On Pe Ogien of a new Sect in this Country called “ Chris- 


Memoirs of the Life of the Rev. L. Carpenter, L.L.D., with 
lections from his Correspondence. 

Hours with the Muses 

History of the P lanting and Training of the Christian Church 


2 en Pp vee ye 


es 
Characteristics of Painters. 
Intelligence. 
ndon: John Green, 121, Newgate-street. 


UBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 
Edited by HARRY LORREQUER. 

The Pubiishers of the University Magazine have the pleasure 
to inform the friends and supporters of that journal, that they 

ave completed arrangements with Mr. Lever (Harry Lorre- 
quer), S which he undertakes the Editorship of the Magazine, 
and publish in its pages bis new tale ‘Jack Hinton the 
Guard: i and others. 

Mr. Lever will also contribute largely and exclusively to each 
number of the Magazine, the management of which, under bis 
auspices, will commence on the Ist of April. 

e University Magazine can be supplied to order, by any 
Bookseller, at home aud abroad. Annual subscription 20s. 
Sackville-street, March 1812. 


UR MESS, No. 3—JACK HINTON, 
GUARDSMAN. 
trations on Wood a 
be continued monthly. 
“ His new tale of Tack Hinton, if it continues as it has begun, 
wit ant only maintain, but increase his well-earned reputation.’ 
—Jonn 
** The freshness, variety, and raciness of the sketches in these 
foses of men and manners, in Dublin, during the last few bril- 
ant years of her C urrans, Grattans, and other legal, literary, 
and political stars, render this work fully equal to anything this 
thestnating writer has yet produced.”"—Scotch Reformers’ Gazette. 
blin: William Curry, jun. & Co.; W.S. Orr & Co. London; 
of whom may be had, 
Confessions of Harry Lorrequer, with 22 Illustra- 
tions by Phiz, 12s. cloth. 
Charles O*Malley, the Irish Dragoon, 2 vols, 8vo. 
with 44 Illustrations by Phiz, 12s. cloth. 
This day is published, price 6s. 
HE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CALEN- 


DAR for the Year 1312. 
J. Deighton, Cambrid 








the 
By HARRY LORREQUER, with Illus- 
Steel by Phiz, is now ready, price ls. ‘To 





5 e; sold in London by Longman 

& Co. 7 G. t- & J. Rivington, Whittaker & Co., Simpkin, Mar- 

shall & Co., J. W. Park er, J. Hatchard & Son, B: Fellowes; and 
by J. H. Parker, Oxford. 


NEW VOLUME OF DODSLEY's AND RIVINGTON’S 
eA RNUAL, Ly mage! E += 


HE ANN wal “RE IGISTER,,. ‘or a View of 
the HISTORY and ro IT ICS of the YEAR 1810. 
Rivingtons ; Longman h Richardson; Hamilton & 
Co. ; 3 Seotin & Co. ; J. ig pee Houlston & < — 3G. Lawford; 
J. Do 2 ding ; J. seek car i ait Fra : er ; Capes & ce. 3 
Washbourne; 0. ip eid; t oa ton & Hi 
Waller & Son; J. Gre J.’ Thomas ; J. Boot bh; “Smith phos: 





Now ready, price 10s. 6d. bound, with Illustrations, 
THE FOURTH VOLUME OF 
IVES OF THE QUEENS 
OF ENGLAND. 


Comprising the Queens of fleney Vill. 
By AG Nes Siti CKLAND. 


LADY ANNE GRANARD; or, KEEPING UP AP- 
PEARANCES: a Novel. By L. E. L., Authoress of * Ethel 
Churchill,’ * The Improvisatrice,’ &c. 3 vols. with Portrait of 
the Authoress by Finden. 

THE FOLLOWING ARE JUST READY: 
Ilf. 

THE — VOLUME of MADAME D’ARBLAY'S 
DIARY and LETTERS, comprising the Narrative of her RESI- 
DENCE at the COURT of QUE o? CHARLOTTE. 


PASSION and PRING IPL E: 

FREDERIC CHAMIER, R.N 
c. 3 vols. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


nai MAPS of INDIA and CHINA. 


. Map of India, from 35 deg. N. to 7 deg. S. lati- 
re . nn 66 deg. W. to 101 E. longitude. 

*,* This Map comprises, on the north and west, Cabul, Jella- 
labad, iw bene Kashmeer, Ghuznee. Kelat, Bolan Pass, Qucta, 
Sehwan, &c. &e,; and on the East, Yunan: in ne. On Six 
Sheets, 2/. 12s. Gd. ; or on cloth, ip a case, 3/. 138 


2, Smaller Map of the same, on two ‘ae, 18s. ; 


a Novel. Edited by Capt. 
., Author of * The Life of a Sailor,” 








price 1s. 6d. Published also in 


or on cloth, in a case, 25s. - 

3. Map of the Routes in India, with Tables of 
Distances between the Principal ‘Towns and Military Stations. 
One sheet, 9s. ; or on cloth, in a case, 12s. 

4, Map of the Overland Routes between England 
and India, with the other lines of communication. On one 
sheet, 9s.; oron cloth, in a case, 12s. é . 

5. Map of China, and the atjecent, Countries, 
One sheet, coloured, 8s.; or on cloth, in a cas 

London: W. HH. Allen & Co. 7. Le whens Ath raenet: 
The following Pe sriodical Works, for APRIL, Mine are just 
pullished by CHARLES KNIGHT 
| NIGH TS LIBRARY E DITION ‘of SHAK- 
SPERE, Vol. II., containing— A Midsummer-Night's 
Dream, the laming of the Shrew. the Merchant of Venice, and 
Much Ado about Nothing, with Critical and Explanatory Notices 
and Illustrations, demy 8vo. price 10s. 

THE PICTORIAL EDITION of SHAKSPERE, Part 
XLII. (The TWO NOBLE KINSMEN), super-royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, during the 
Reicy or Gronce IIL, Part XVI., super- royal 8vo. price 2s. 
A re-issue of the Four Volumes ending with the Reign of 

George II., in quarter-volumes, Part 1X., price 5s. 
LONDON, Part XIIL, 
Weekly Numbers, price al. 

THE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part XV. (New Serigs), 
price 6d. 

THE PENNY CYCLOP-EDIA, Part CX., price 1s. 6d. 

ILLUSTRATED COMMENTARY upon the Old and New 
Testaments, with numerous Woodcuts, post 8vo., re-issue in 
Monthly Parts, Part IX., price 2s. 6d. 

KNIGHT'S STORE of KNOWLEDGE.—COMMERCIAL 
oi Ng eee WITH CHINA, small Ismo. price 8d.; or in 
cloth, ls 


30, recently } published, r 

KNIGHT'S LIBRARY EDITION of SHAKSPERE, VoLI. 
demy 8vo. price 10s. 

LONDON, Vol. IL, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

THE PENNY CYCLOP-EDIA, Vol. XXIL, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

BRAND'S POPU LAR ANTIQUITIES. A new Edition, 
by Sir Henry Evvts, Principal Librarian of the British Museum. 
In 3 vols. super-roya al 16mo. sewed, price lis. 

THE JOURNEY poets Dad ENGLAND.—KENT, with 
58 Engravings on Wood, pri 

22, Ludgate-street, March 7 ‘T81. 





” w Burlington-street. April 2, 1842. 
R. BE) TLEY "wW ILL IMMEDIATELY 
L PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS:— 

1. NARRATIVE of the SECOND CAMPAIGN in CHINA. 
By KEITH STEWART MACKENZIE, Esq, late Military Se- 
cretary to the Commander-in-Chief. 1 ‘vol. post 8vo. 

2. MODERN FRENCH LIFE. Edited by Mrs, Gong, 
Author of ‘ The Dowager,’ &c. 3 vols. 

3. MEMOIRS of the COURT of ENGLAND, from the Re- 
volution in 16-8 to the Death of George |. By JOHN HENEAGE 
JESSE, Esq., Author of * Memoirs of the Court of England 
during the Keign of the Stuarts,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 

4. The WARD of THORPE COMBE: a Novel. By Mrs. 
os Author of ‘ The Widow Barnaby,’ &c. 3 vols. 

) Daa ol Seeeeees of the AGE of ELIZA- 
Sket of Li ite from the Breware of History. By 
SI EDIC TINE Beet PHREN of GLENDALOUGH. ited 

y W. C. TAYLOR, L.L.D., of Trin. Coll. Dublin: 2 vols. 8vo. 

6. pinnate or, the ROMANS in BRITAIN: a 
Romance of the Days of Nero. 3 vols. 

THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS ARE NOW READY: 

1. The TWO ADMIRALS: a Tale of the Sea. By 
3. SEMORS COOPER, Esq., Author of ‘ The Pilot,’ &c. 
vols. 





2. NEWSTOKE PRIORS: a Novel. 
TON. 3vols. 

3. LONDON LEGENDS. By Pavt Pivpar, Gent. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. with Illustrations. y 

4. MEMOIRS OF EXTRAORDINARY POPULAR DE- 
LUSIONS. By C HARLES MACKAY, Author of ‘ The Thames 
and its Tributaries.’ &c. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of John 
Law, James I., Dr. Dee, Paracelsus, and Cagliostro. 

5. HENRY DE POMEROY: a Romance. 
BRAY, Author of ‘ Trelawney,’ &c. 3 vols. 

6. The MIRZA. By James Morter, Esq., Author of 
* Hajji Baba,’ &c. 3 vols. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 


By Miss Wapp1NcG- 


By Mrs. 





& Co.; W. J, Cleaver; and G, Routledge. 


Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


_tAra§ 


ECREAT IONS in HEM tT s7Ry 
By THOMAS i, 
Chemical Lecturer at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 





The Second rcuT enlarged, = "GBS 4s, 
ECREATIONS One ky 


0 Gy, 
witha we -* oo 2 a me, 4 R. be 
tages of Geology, a y Glossary. ” rr Adu. 


By Miss R. M. ZORNLIN, r%f, 









































Til + 41 * 6s. 
ECREATIONS in PHY 
GEOGRAPHY; or, the Earth as it is, 
By Miss R. M. ZORNLIN. 





SICAt 





Second GL with upwards of 50 STRONS 6d’ 
RO 


RECKEATIONS in ASTRONOMY, 


with a Glossary. 
By the Rev. LEWIS TOMLINSON, M.A, 
h Frontispiece, from a Drawing by Sir RN eRe » 
NE LITTLE BRACKEN BUR a Tale; 
and oe MARY'S FOUR SATOnDAt® 
LADY CALLCO 
Author of * Pele Arthur's Witory as England.’ 








Second Edition, with 100 MOR -” bound Hy FX . bd. 

FABLES and MORAL MAXIMS, 
in Prose and Verse. 

Selected by ANNE PARKER. 





RD rN avo. 7s. 
HE CARDINAL VIRTURS, 
or, Morals + aoe connected, 


by HARRIETTE CAMPBELL, 
Author of ‘The Only Daughter.” 





Second Edition, with numerous Woodcuts, 2s. 6d, 
GANDFORD AND MERTOY, 
Abridged and Modernized. 
By Miss R. M. ZORNLIN. 





The Third Edition, with Engravings, 2 vols 
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Prize Essay on the History and Antiquities 
. Highgate. By W. S. Gibson. Smith, 
ler, & Co. 

Next to a good wiper of London, a good his- 
of its suburbs is desirable: and we include 
in this term all those adjacent villages, which, 
however separated in past times by cornfields, 
meadows, and marshes, must now, despite of the 
rural claims of a row of poplars, and twenty feet 
of garden ground to each “cottage,” be con- 
sidered but as forming the outskirts of our giant 
metropolis. Of these the northern portions 
nt the most interesting features to the an- 
; for there the chief conventual establish- 
ments outside the city walls were built; there 
were the archery grounds for the ’prentices; 
there, in yet earlier times, were the places of 
resort for the young scholar, the pleasant green 
beside that well of old renown, the “ fons cleri- 
corum,” the “ Clerkenwell;” and beyond were 
the country walks for the trader, “ long in popu- 
Jos cities pent,” and the fields, where gatherings 
to depose the old sovereign or to welcome the 
new, for peace, or for war, or for riot, were held, 
from the time of the lords appellants down to 

the riots of Eighty. 

Still, interesting in an historical point of view 
as are the associations that linger around our 
northern suburbs, they fall short, by many cen- 
turies, of the older inemories that cluster about 
the ancient city; and the comparatively late 
period at which we find the first mention of its 
adjacent villages, seems fatal to the Geffiry of 
Monmouth antiquity, which has been claimed 
for it. In examining into the early history of 
london we are puzzled by the circumstance, 
that while “ Londinum” was evidently a city of 


some importance full eighteen centuries ago, we 
do not find a single record tending to prove that 
any of the neighbouring villages had an exjst- 
eee, even a name, until a period long subse- 


qaent to Roman domination. With the single 
exception of Islington, the name of which is sup- 
posed to be derived from the British tongue, 
“Ishel done,” every name of every village men- 
tioned in Domesday Book, is Saxon. Now itseems 
strange that a city, which certainly was viewed by 
the Romans as a principal station, should have 
continued to remain girdled in by her wall in 
wlitary state for at least five centuries, possibly 
mich longer, while flourishing towns were rising 
it remote distances, not half so well situated for 
the purposes of trade. When we cursorily 
touched on this subject in a fornier article (No. 
123), we remarked that London was a British 
toyu,at the period of Czesar’s invasion, a fact 
poved by its Celtic name; and the name of the 
meient town, and the original name of the river 
may, in connexion with the researches of the geo- 
gist, throw some light on this subject. 

It is quite certain, that within the range of his- 
teal record important changes have taken 
place on the coasts of England. Diodorus Siculus, 
8 is well known, in describing the British trade 
in tin, expressly says, that the natives brought it 
it waggons over the sands, which are dry at 
bw water,” to the Isle of Wight ; and that tra- 
tition, long held, and perhaps still holds, both in 
Cornwall and Bretagne, that the space between 
8. Michael's Mount and the Scilly isles was once 
cultivated land. Now if such important changes 
have taken place along the southern and western 
Coasts, it is not unreasonable to believe, that like 

may have extended to the eastern; and 

we meet with the tradition of the Goodwin 
Sands having been once united to the coast of 
t; these are at the very mouth of the Thames, 
ud such changes, if not directly, must indirectly 





have been felt along the margins of the chief 
rivers; and Mr. Gibson, who is a geologist as 
well as an antiquary, tells us that “there is 
every reason to believe, that for some time after 
other portions of Great Britain had become 
colonized by man, the great valley, or basin, of 
which Highgate forms one of the highest 
northerly ridges, continued in the condition of 
an estuary or arm of the sea.”’ To this weagree ; 
but we do not think it quite so certain, as he 
assumes, that this estuary was dried up and the 
valley covered with thick woods, ages before the 
Roman invasion. 

The period of the foundation of London is 
uncertain. Had it been a city of importance 
Cesar would have noticed it. But although he 
crossed the Thames, and must therefore have 
been nearer to London than to Verulam, we 
find that he pressed onward, and he mentions 
no town or city until he arrived at the rude 
capital of the kingdom of Cassibelanus, which we 





are expressly told by later writers, subsequently 
became the site of the municipal Verulamentum. | 
London is first mentioned by Tacitus, by the | 
name of Londinum, and this has been considered 
by Camden to be the Latinized form of “ Lhwn,” | 
groves or wood, and “dun,”’ town, or rather place; | 
and as we know an extensive forest nearly en- | 
circled London, the derivation at first sight 
seems likely enough. But we must bear in 
mind, that savage nations are specific in the de- | 
signations they assign to their localities ; when, | 
therefore, we find both Cesar and Tacitus re- | 
marking that the Britons always placed their | 
towns (if a mere collection of wattled huts, fenced 
round by huge stakes, deserve the name,) in the 
midst of woods, it is not likely that they would 
assign as characteristic of one town that which 
was common to all towns. Now the word 
“Ilyn,” although similar in sound to “Thwn,” 
signifies in British a ‘collection of waters, and 
several later etymologists are of opinion that 
“llyn dun,” or city of the waters, was the 
original name. The name of the river, too, 
tends to corroborate this opinion, for Tam-Ise, 
in the Celtic, (not Saxon, as Mr. Gibson states,) 
means a collection of waters,—a phrase which 
could not apply, had the Thames then, as now, 
been a broad and flowing river, but very appro- 
priate, as designating a lake, toward the upper 
part of a frith, or estuary. It may be considered 
as in some degree corroborative of this specula- 
tion, that Ptolemy, the first geographer who de- 
scribed Britain, and who flourished in the reigns 
of Trajan and Hadrian, expressly terms the 
Thames Jamesse Estuarium. 

That the bed of the river, until comparatively 
a recent period, presented a very different ap- 
pearance to what it does now, is proved by 
many historical notices, which have scarcely re- 
ceived the attention which they deserve. On 
casting an eye over a map of London, the reader 
will perceive, that were the prominences formed 
on the one side by the Isle of Dogs, and on the 
other by Rotherhithe, removed, the Thames 
would form a large lake, well entitling the city 
to the name of “ the city on the waters.” Now 
it is obvious that the Isle of Dogs is a late alluvial 
deposit, while the fragments of boats and sea 
shells, &c. found beneath the soil in Rotherhithe, 
go far to prove that all that “ headland,” as we 
may call it, is a similar, although probably 
earlier formation. Again, the name of that 
part of the river between these approaching 
shores, adds to the probability of this opinion, 
for it has been termed from time immemorial, 
“the Pool,” a title far more emphatic to the 
Saxon than to the modern Englishman, for in 
the ancient language of England pool was lake. 
Now the river is but a trifle wider in what is now 





called the Pool, than elsewhere, and the name 


must therefore have been given ages since, and 
ere the waters of the Tam-Ise estuary had sub- 
sided to a gently flowing river. 

But if “ below bridge” the river presented a 
lake-like appearance, it is doubtful, we think, 
whether, for some centuries after the arrival of 
the Romans, it were navigable at all beyond 
Westminster. That the waters spread over a far 
wider extent, there is no doubt. Though the 
ground has been in many instances artificially 
raised, and naturally, by the accumulations of 
many centuries, the waters would even now, 
at spring tides, flow up probably to Pimlico 
on the one side, and over Battersea fields to 
Kennington on the other, if the banks were 
removed, That, at the period of the second 
invasion of Britain, under Claudius, this part of 
the country abounded in shallows and wide 
marshes, is proved by the account given by Dio 
Cassius of the progress of Aulus Plautius, who, 
advanced through Kent, defeated Caractacus, 
and having driven the Britons to the north side 
of the Thames, prepared to follow them. This 
the German soldiers, better accustomed to forest 
and marsh than the Roman legions, attempted ; 
nor does it appear that the river was too deep, 
or the current too rapid; but the bogs and 
marshes presented formidable obstacles, and he 
tells us that the passage was not effected without 
the loss of many men. The precise spot at which 
the Roman army crossed, even the diligent in- 
quiries and numerous fancies of Dr. Stukeley 
himself could not determine; it must, however, 
have been to the west of the city, since there, 
near Pancras, stood the camp, and one of the 
chief Roman roads branched off in that direction. 

From this time to the period of early Saxon 
history, we meet with scarcely a notice of the 
topography, either of the river or of the adjacent 
country. But the tradition as to the foundation 
of Westminster Abbey incidentally bears on the 
question. A fisherman is summoned by a vener- 
able old man to bring his boat and ferry him 
over to Thorney Island, which he accordingly 
does, and then discovers that his passenger was 
no other than St. Peter himself, who proceeds 
to consecrate the minster, amid a denen of 
angels. While we may smile at the legend, 
the details are worthy our notice ; for from them 
it appears that, in the sixth century the land on 
which Westminster Abbey stands was an actual 
island, at some distance too from the main land. 

The name assigned by our Saxon forefathers 
to the high road to Westminster, “ the Stronde,” 
also corroborates the opinion that, although the 
main stream of the river might have been 
shallow, it still extended much farther on the 
northern side than we in the present day are 
accustomed to believe. Indeed, it is difficult to 
account for the application of such a name, 
unless the Saxons, on their first arrival, con- 
sidered the Thames as an arm of the sea, for we 
do not recollect a similar phrase being applied 
to the bank of a mere river. 

Another proof of the comparatively difficult 
navigation of the ‘Thames beyond Westminster, 
inay be brought from the circumstance of Sweyn, 
in 1012, after: burning Southwark, proceeding, 
not up the river towards Kingston, a place of 
some importance at this period, since it was here 
the Saxon kings were crowned, but past the 
western angle of the city wall, and . the river 
Fleet, as far as King’s Cross, where his vessels 
cast anchor. This fact has much troubled our 
antiquaries, even those earlier ones who were 
accustomed to see barges upon that very river ; 
and much ingenuity has been exercised to prove 
that either the Danish vessels were remarkably 
small, or that Sweyn went up in boats, The 
historians who relate this incident, however, 
afford us no reason to belicve that the Danish 
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pirates relinquished their ordinary ships; and 
that these were by no means small is proved 
both by the number of men they contained and 
by the mass of plunder which they were wont 
to carry. away. The Fleet, in Saxon times, 
must therefore have been a wide, no less than a 
rapid river,—as wide, probably, near its junction 
with the Thames, as the river Lea, for it received 
along the last mile of its course more than one 
tributary stream, and among these the Turnmill 
brook, a rivulet which Mr. Lewis, in a work to 
which we shall presently advert, has erroneously 
confounded with the Fleet, but which held its 
course more to the eastward, along the track 
indicated even now by Turnmill Street, setting 
in motion, whence its name, the water-mills be- 
longing both to the nuns of Clerkenwell, and 
those of their brethren, the warrior monks of St. 
John of Jerusalem. 

But these speculations are leading us too far 
a-field. Our only duty perhaps was to announce 
the publication of Mr. Gibson’s Essay, which is 
alike creditable to the writer and to the Institu- 
tion which offered the premium. It ought to 
serve as a hint to the Managers of other like 
Institutions; for, by following the example, our 
local societies may awaken a local interest in the 
antiquities of their several neighbourhoods, and 
thus help to preserve them. But we have not 
done with Mr. Gibson, though we may as well 
introduce here— 


The History and Topography of the Parish of 
St. Mary's, Islington. By Samuel Lewis, Jun. 
4to. Jackson. 

Of all the villages near London, “ Iseldone” 

alone bears a Britishname. ‘This is conjectured 

to signify the lower fort, or station; and as there 
was undoubtedly a Roman camp at Highbury, 
this name may have been given to that which 

a few years since was visible in the field beside 

Barnsbury Park. The first notice of Iseldone is 

in Domesday Book :— 

“In this ancient record the landed property at 
Islington is thus described :—In Jsendone (Islington) 
the canons of St, Paul’s have two hides, Land to 
one plough and a half. There is one plough there, 
and a half may be made. There are three villanes 
of one virgate. Pasture for the cattle of the village. 
This land is and was worth forty shillings. This laid 
and lies in the demesne of the church of St. Paul. 
In the same village the canons themselves have two 
hides of land. There is land there to two ploughs 
and a half, and they are there now. ‘There are four 
villanes, who hold this land under the canons; and 
four bordars, and thirteen cottagers. This land is 
worth thirty shillings; the same when received; in 
King Edward’s time forty shillings. This laid and 
lies in the demesne of the church of St. Paul. 
Gulbert holds of Geoffry (de Mandevile) half a 
hide in Isendone. There is land to half a plough, 
and it is there; and one villane and one bordar. 
This land is worth twelve shillings; the same when 
received; in King Edward’s time twenty shillings. 
Grim, a vassal of King Edward’s, held this land, and 
might sell it. Derman holds of the king half a hide 
in Iseldone. There is land to half a plough: there 
is one villane there. This land is and was worth ten 
shillings. Algar, a vassal of King Edward's, held 
this land, and he might sell and give it. Rannulf, 
brother of Ilger, holds Tolentone of the king for two 
hides. There is land to two ploughs. There is one 
hide in the demesne, and there is one plough there. 
The villanes have two ploughs. There are five vil- 
lanes of half a virgate each ; and two bordars of nine 
acres ; and one cottager and one bondman. Pasture 
for the cattle of the village. Pannage for sixty hogs; 
and five shillings. This land is worth forty shillings ; 


when received, sixty shillings; in King Edward's 


time forty shillings. Eduuin, a vassal of King Ed- 
ward’s, held this, and might sell it.” 

The extent of the hide of land varied from 
100 to 120 acres; the plough-land, or carucate, 
is supposed to have been the same. Iseldone, 


cleared the whole of this property was, is evident 
from there being only a single entry, and that 
under “ Iseldone,” the portion adjoining Horn- 
sey, of “ pannage four sixty hogs;” this “ pan- 
nage for hogs” refers to the woodlands :— 

“ When the woods of a manor are said to have 
furnished the lord with so many hogs de pasnagio, it 
is to be understood of swine fatted with the mast 
and acorns ; and implies, in proportion to their num- 
ber, that those woods abounded with beech and oak. 
This was a usual method of stating the quantity of 
wood upon an estate; which leads us to suppose that 
the woods were considered as of no other value than 
to afford pannage for hogs; indeed, a wood that 
yielded neither acorns nor beech mast is in the sur- 
vey called silva infructuosa. In the Saxon and early 
Norman times, the wealth of the agriculturist con- 
sisted, in no small degree, in his droves of swine ; for 
bacon was the general viand of the people, and even 
the table of the feudal lord was usually loaded with 
the favourite joints furnished by the porcarius, or 
swineherd.” 

The extent of woodlands at this period in the 
immediate neighbourhood of London would, if 
carefully calculated, astonish the modern reader, 
—thus, Edmonton and Enfield each return 
“pannage for two thousand hogs;’’ even West- 
minster, which is designated ‘the town where 
the church of St. Peter stands,’ returns two 
hundred, while so closely did the forest encroach 
on the north-west of the city that we find the 
abbess of Barking holding of the king wood 
sufficient to pasture fifty swine at “ 'Tyburne.” 
It is not astonishing, therefore, that Highgate, 
situated in the midst of this forest, and on a 
steep hill, should be a village of modern times; 
no mention of it occurring in Domesday book, 
and the first notice being in the Patent Rolls, 
among which there is a charter dated 1364, for 
the repair of ‘‘a causeway” between “ Hygate et 


| Smythfelde ;” and the second, a grant by ries | 


Braybroke, in 1386, of the hermitage and chape 
with the “ messuage, garden, and orchard (ortum) 
to William Forte the hermit.” 

“ Newcourt, in his History of the Diocese, ob- 
serves, that he considers this William Forte to have 
been the last hermit of Highgate ; and it is probable 
that such was actually the case, as no subsequent 
presentation was discovered. * * 
cells not endowed with land are spoken of, in patents 
of Edward the Third’s time, as mere mendicants. It 
appears that the hermit of Highgate, at all events, 
was a man of good repute, and worthy life and man- 
ners, if he did not actually belong to the sacerdotal 
order itself; and it has been suggested, that William 
Forte, the last hermit, was minister of the Chapel, 
and performed Divine worship therein as the officiat- 
ing priest. The office of the hermit of Highgate 
must, at all events, have been of some importance, 
since it was under the especial appointment of the 
diocesan. Of a very useful act of one of these her- 
mits, Norden’s testimony, which is adopted by Tan- 
ner, in his * Notitia Monastica,’ is as follows:—‘ On 
the top of the hill, in the said parish of Hornsey, 
stands a Chapel for the ease of that part of the 
country (called the Chapel of St. Michael, because 
dedicated to St. Michael the Archangel) where was 
anciently an Hermitage, one of the hermits whereof 
caused to be made the causeway between Highgate 
and Islington, taking the gravel from the top of the 
hill, where now isa standing pond of water,—‘ a two- 
handed charity,’ says Dr. Fuller, ‘ providing water 
on the hill where it was wanting, and cleanness in 
the vale, which before, especially in winter, was 
passed with much molestation.’ ” 

It is probable, that, from the time the road 
was made over Highgate Hill, a hermit was 
appointed, whose office it was to be ready to aid 
travellers, and who was also to act as supervisor 
of the causeway, removing obstructions, and 
giving timely notice of needful repairs. Such 
duties frequently devolved on the hermits of the 
Middle Ages, who, beside the unfrequented 
road, or at the dangerous ferry, were expected 





therefore, possessed at this period nearly a thou- 
sand acres of arable land alone; and how well ; 


to devote their time, like the monks of St. Ber- 


The hermits of | 


Making and repairing roads, in those days 
toilsome travelling, was indeed worthy to hay, 

e 
been added to the seven works of m 
and we find Richard Cloudesley, the 
benefactor of Islington parish, in his very ch. 
racteristic Will, directing that important duty 
to be performed for his soul’s health. This 
will is dated 1517, and affords a curious Picture 
of the customs and superstitions of the times, 
among the middle classes of society. The fj. 
lowing are a few extracts :— 

“ T bequeath to the high altar of the same church, 
for tythes and oblations peradventure by me forgotte, 
or withholden, in discharging of my conscience, 20¢ 
* * Item, I give and bequeath to the common bor 
of the said parish 20s. Item, I give and bequeath jy 
two poor men of the parish of Islington two gowns 
with the name of Jesu upon them, every gown price 
6s. 8d. Item, I give and bequeath to two poor me 
of the said parish of Islington two gowns, and the 
same gowns to have Maria upon them, in the honour 
of our blessed Lady, every gown price 6s. 8d. Item, 
I will that the said gowns be given to such hone¢ 
poor persons as shall honestly wear them while they 
last, and not to sell them or put them to pledge, * * 
Item, I give and bequeath to the prisoners of New. 
gate in money 3s. 4d. Item, a load of straw, price 
4s. Item, To the prisoners of the King’s Bench, 
3s. 4d. Item, A load of straw. Item, To the prison. 
ers of the Marshalsea, 3s. 4d. and a load of stray, 
Item, To the poor men or prisoners of Bedlam, 
3s. 4d. and a load of straw. Item, I will that ther 
be a load of straw laid on me in my grave, the price 
five marks. Item, I give and bequeath to the re 
| payring and amending of the causeway between my 
| house that I now dwell in, and Islington church, 44s, 
| Item, I will that there be incontinently after my 

decease, as hastily as may be, a thousand masses sayd 
for my soul, and that every priest have for his labour 
4d. Item, I will that there be dole for my soul the 
day of burying, to poor people five marks in pence, 
I will that there be bestowed upon the amending the 
highway between Hyegute-hill and the stony bounds 
beyond Ring Crosse 20/,; and if the said 20/. will 
not make it sufficient, I will there be bestowed 
thereon other 201.” 

There are many other bequests of a like 
nature, the intention of which is obvious; but 
| why the load of straw was to be laid on him in 
his grave, passes our knowledge. After all, 
neither his charitable bequest, nor the load of 
straw, could secure peace and quiet to Richard 
Cloudesley ; for a writer of the sixteenth cen- 
tury informs us, that— 

“ In acertaine fielde neare unto the parish church 
of Islingtoun, did take place a wondrous commotion 
in various partes, the earthe swellinge, and turninge 
uppe every side towards the midst of the sayde fielde, 
and, by tradycion of this it is obserued, that one 
Richard De Cloudesley lay buried in or near that 
place, and that his bodie being restless, on the score 
of some sinne by him peraduenture committed, did 
shewe or seeme to signifie that religious obseruance 
should there take place, to quiet his departed spirit; 
whereupon certaine exorcisers, if we may so term 
them, did at dede of night, nothing lothe, using 
divers diuine exercises at torche light, set at rest the 
unrulie spirit of the sayde Cloudesley, and the earthe 
did returne aneare to its pristine shape, neuermore 
commotion proceeding therefrom to this day, and 
this I know of a verie certaintie.” 

Considering the pleasant situation of Islington, 
and its easy distance from old London, it is sut- 
prising that so few of the celebrated men of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries made it their 
residence. Algernon Percy, Earl of Northum- 
berland, is said to have resided at Newington 
Green, and here Henry the Eighth was a fre- 
quent visitor. This was probably on his hawking 
excursions, since he was very anxious to preserve 
the game about these parts, as the following 
proclamation shows :— 

“A Prociamation that noe person interrupt the 
King’s game of partridge or pheasaunt. 
“ Forasmuch as the King’s most royall ma“? 1s 


erey ; 








nard, to the succour of the passing stranger. 


much desirous to have the games of hare, partridge, 
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“seasaunt, and heron, preserved in and about his 
honor att his palace of Westminster, for his owne 
snort and pastime; that is to saye, from his said 
palace of Westminster to St. Gyles in the Fields, and 
from thence to IsLinGToN, to our Lady of the Oke, 
to Highgate, to Hornsey Parke, to Hamsted Heath, 
and from thence to his said palace of Westminster, 
to be preserved and kept for his own disport, plea- 
sure, and recreac’on ; his highnes therefore straightlie 

th and comaundeth all and singuler his sub- 
“ote of what estate, degree, or condic’on soev’ they 
be, that they, ne any of them, doe presume or at- 
tempt to hunt or to hawke, or in any meanes to take 
or kill any of the said games, within the precintes 
aforesaid, as they tender his favor, and estchue the 
ymprisonment of their bodies, and further punishm! at 
his ma* will and pleasure.” 

This proclamation was issued in 1546, when 
Henry was physically incapable of enjoying the 
sort, as he was suffering both from diseased legs, 
anda general dropsy ; and death, just six months 
after, put an end to his intended hunting, as well 
as to his intended burnings and hangings. 

Queen Elizabeth is said to have been partial 
to Islington, and hither she was frequently 
jolted, in her cumbrous “ carroch,”’ on summer 
evenings; for Lord Burghley, previously to his 
building ‘‘ princely Theobalds,” probably resided 
sometimes here ; and Sir Walter Rawleigh, there 
seems little doubt, dwelt at the house which sub- 
sequently bore the name of “the Old Pied Bull.” 
But while few of the nobility made Islington 
their residence, still fewer of the London mer- 
chants dwelt there, though among the latter was 
sir John Spencer, from whose daughter the 
Earl of Northampton inherits the manor. It is 
probable that the early importance of Islington 
asa sort of dairy farm for the metropolis was the 
cause of this; and thus, from the time of the 
Protectorate, to the beginning of the present 
century, Islington divided with Pancras the 
cowds who, on “some springtide holiday came 
forth to recreate themselves,” as old Stowe says, 
in the green fields. 

Mr. Lewis's volume has been diligently com- 
piled ; even of the old places of entertainment, 
for which the locality was once celebrated, he 
has collected many curious particulars. The 
various handbills, and letters by anonymous 
correspondents, in the Daily Advertiser, most 
lisinterestedly praising the beer at “my Lord 
Cobham’s Head,” or the morris-dancers in the 
booth hard by, prove that the science of puffing 
had attained a tolerable maturity full a hundred 
years since; and as keen a spirit of rivalry 
existed between the proprietors of the “ three- 
penny tea booths,” as in the present day exists 
tween the respective owners of the more 
— “ Byron’s Head” and “ Lyceum” coffee- 
shops. 





luther, a Poem. By Robert Montgomery, A.M. 
Author of ‘Satan,’ ‘The Omnipresence,’ 


‘Woman,’ ‘ The Messiah,’ &c. &c. Baisler. 
Ay epic is no more to Mr. Montgomery than a 
vaudeville to that prolific dramatist M. Scribe, 
tacaricature to the teeming pencil of H. B. 
He throws off an ‘ Iliad’ “ stans pede in uno,” 
ind has only to shift his foot to dash you off an 
‘Odyssey’ with equal expedition. His are 
indeed the “numbers without number,” and 
they demonstrate that verses may be past 
tithmetic without being at all numerous. That 
poetry such as his has a certain currency in 
tagland, must be acknowledged, since it appears 
that ‘ Woman’ has arrived at a fifth, ‘Satan’ at a 
tenth, and ‘The Omnipresence’ at a twenty-first 
dition! while Luther has already reached a 
cond, before we have been able to read through 

first edition. Yet it is very certain that 
‘pies cannot have been exported to China, 
ag the importation of opium is prohibited by 
¥—. 





Tale tuum carmen nobis, divine poeta! 
Quale sopor. 


Too superior to Homer ever to nod himself, 
Mr. Montgomery possesses in perfection the 
power of causing nutation in others ; and had he 
flourished in the days when kings and chiefs 
applied poetry to the uses of the poppy, his 
would have been a lofty seat amongst the bards. 
Perhaps we ought to look upon the lay before us 
as an attempt to revive the soporific energies of 
British song. The philosopher Chrysippus con- 
descended to write rhymes for the nursery, and 
Mr. Montgomery may well stoop to compose 
lullabies. 

If the work before us was intended to awaken 
the public. mind to the subject of the Reforma- 
tion, it will prove as successful as the experiment 
that was made in 1793 to animate the valour of 
our troops by translations from Tyrtzeus. The 
translator (the Montgomery of that day) made 
the first trial of his strains upon a certain regi- 
ment of militia, the colonel of which, having a 
classical taste, had a lively faith in the efficacy 
of the proposed charm. ‘The ode was excellent, 
—it only wanted the fire and the tone of the 
original. Before the conclusion of the second 
stanza, it is recorded that the whole battalion, 
privates, officers, and all, were sound asleep ! 

“Tt is well known,” says Dugald Stewart, 
“that there is a particular class of sounds which 
compose us to sleep. The hum of bees, the 
murmur of a fountain, the reading of an unin- 
teresting discourse, have this tendency in a 
remarkable degree. If we examine this class of 
sounds, we shall find it consists wholly of such 
as are fitted to withdraw the attention of the 
mind from its own thoughts, and are at the same 
time not sufficiently interesting to engage atten- 
tion to themselves.’’ Poems of the order of 
‘Satan’ and ‘ Luther’ might have been also 
instanced as illustrations of this principle, if it be 
not too much praise to put them in the same 
category with those truly poetic, though slum- 
brous sounds, the hum of bees and the murmurs 
of fountains. At the same time we are not so 
intolerant as to proclaim a book dull and barren 
for no better reason than that to sound its depths 
or detect its beauties has exceeded our critical 
ability. Nevertheless, when we have once fairly 
exercised such understanding as we are gifted 
with, upon any production of literature, and 
altogether failed to unriddle its meaning, or even 
to ascertain that it has any meanings to be un- 
riddled, or any graces to be revealed, we make 
it a rule to avow the result frankly, even at the 
risk of exposing our own deficient capacity or 
vicious taste. Thus the book before us may 
possibly be a very spirited and noble effort of 
the muse. The heaviness may be in our eyes, 
not in its author’s brain, and therefore the reader 
will take our opinions with a quantum valeat, 
and judge and doze for himself. 

The author, indeed, appears to have so little 
reliance on the “force” and the “meaning” of 
his own effusions, that he modestly confesses his 
expectation that the power which he terms the 
“ sempiternal life” will communicate to them 
these important qualities. We are far from 
rashly limiting the power of divine interpositions, 
but what is weak, obscure, or meaningless in 
language can no more be made strong, or lucid, 
or sensible by miracle than two and two could 
be made equal to five, or a square be constructed 
with six sides. When the great poet, whose 
name we venerate too highly to mention in this 
article, addresses his invocation to the Holy 
Spirit, he prefers a very different petition ; he 
prays in the beginning of his majestic — for 
illumination and support, not at the close of it 
for “force to array its feebleness,” and a 
“heavenly touch” to inspire it with meaning. 
Mr. Montgomery forgets that— 

Semel emissum, friget irrevocabile yerbum. 





Words and sentences must have meaning 
when they are first uttered or written, or they 
must remain a jargon for ever. Mr. Mont- 
gomery ought to supplicate heaven for the gift 
of sense before he sits down to compose his 
epics; then, should his orisons be heard, he 
would be spared not a little shame and not a 
little righteous chastisement. It is perfectly 
conceivable that infinite Mercy should interpose 
to save the sacred name of poet from profana- 
tion ; but most preposterous to think that, when 
wilful Folly has had its way, signs and wonders 
will be wrought to transform dulness into 
wisdom, fustian into eloquence, or discord into 
music. 

Beyond a doubt, no such prodigy has been 
worked in our behalf,—we have found nothing 
in the book but (to avail ourselves of the only 
good lines out of many thousands) — 

Vanity, and voice, 
And mere vexation into language thrown. 
There has been no disturbance of universal 
laws. Dull writing has led to painful reading ; 
weakness has excited only compassion; ‘ Na- 
ture’s darkness” has not been turned to “ light 
divine.” We eat opium and we fall asleep. 

The reader, however, has a right to call for 
proofs, and we shall therefore administer a few 
drops of this “drowsy syrup.” Thus opens the 
* poem :"— 

For ever, and for ever in the Deep 

Of Gopueap bosom'd, vast and viewless Lord ! 
Thou wert: but, when in mortal flesh array’d, 
Myst’ry and mercy both in Thee combined,— 
Eternity in Form of time became 

Apparent; then, the covenant of Peace, 
Plann'd in the purpose of God's secret will, 

At length stood forth, embodied and complete !— 
And thou, O Christ ! the diapason wert, 
Where all the harmonies of Heaven unite 
Incessant, far beyond the harp of Mind 

To echo, or the ear of man to drink. 

We would fain inquire what is meant by “ the 
harp of Mind,” and what kind of harp it is that 
possesses the property of echoing. It can be no 
other but the author’s own instrument, which 
we suspect has descended to him from Black- 
more, for the ‘Luther’ is marvellously like an 
echo of the ‘Job.’ A little onward, ‘ Calv’ry’s 
pleadings” are said to be “attuned with blood 
divine ;” the sun is said to— 

Burn like a sacrament of beams. 
(which, by-the-bye, is intended for an heroic 
verse), and then there is the following burst of 
poetry :— 
Nor can Mind, 
Such wonder claim as that Great Scene demands, 
That once on Zion did on God reflect 
Back on His glory with retorted blaze— 
Iii MseE.F !—in full expression there revealed, 
When burst thy heart, Immanue! into blood 
Atoning :—there, indeed, Devotion’s harp 
In lyric ecstasies may high resound ; 
There, on the cross, where Powers of hell empaled, 
Earth uneclipsed, the dooming curse disarm'd, 
And thoughts that tune eternity with praise, 
Rose into life, and with new radiance clad 
The Mind of angels by their bright display. 

To us this is neither grammar nor sense; but 
the reader will form his own judgment. 

The second part, or “ tableau,” as the writer 
calls the compartments of his work, begins in 
the following intelligible strain :— 

God’s epic in the poetry of worlds, 
The Incarnation hath our system made. 

Did we but know what “ the poetry of worlds” 
means, we might hope to discover the import of 
“ God’s epic ;” but neither do we ever hope to 
fathom: why even the poetry of Mr. Mont- 
gomery, the poetry of a very little world indeed, 
is beyond the grasp of our finite apprehensions, 
The following passage is a brilliant :— 


But, here we lisp the alphabet of grace 
Alone, and scarcely that at times pronounce. 
Infants of time, we yet have much to learn, 
And more to suffer, ere we find resolved 
The paradox of wrong the church endures.— 
Ifto our pang the purpose we could link, 
Patience might sing, where now vexation sighs, 
And hail the Trinity behind our tears, — 

In wisdom perfect ;—but the Vjsion tarries yet! 
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Here is another gem :— 
Cross and crown related are: 
The one is suffered, as the other shaped 


Responsively. 

We suppose it is the crown that is “ shaped 
responsively,”’ and truly it is as easy to conceive 
acrown so shaped ‘as anything else in art or 
nature. But the sublimity increases as the sub- 
ject is approached, and the mists gather round 
the song, until— 

The live Scriptures, toned with Godhead, peal 

Salvation’s tidings. 

And the unfortunate Reformer, who was never 
before so mercilessly handled, is led forth, like 
another Samson, to “ make sport.” He is first 
termed a “ colosséan mind ;” then, to describe 
his passionate temperament, we are told that— 

Temper’s flash round principle did flame. 
Next he is— 

A man, we mean, whose attributes his name 


Exalt. 
After this he is “a plastic God,” which, he 
that hath understanding to understand let him 
understand. But Luther, although “a plastic 
God,” was still but an erring man, as the follow- 
ing couplet finely assures us :— 

Paul felt his thorn, and Peter fold a lie, 

Genius hath faults, and Luther’s none o’erveil. 

The great Reformer arrives at Rome, and 
thus the poet is enabled to make a “ sweep of 
glory” sweep through his being :— 

But when indeed her pillar'd streets he trod, 
And on the ruins eloquently vast, 

Around him in sublime confusion piled, 
Gazed with devotion, what a flooding sweep 
Of ancient glory through his being swept! 

One canto, entitled ‘THe Mystery,’ 
indeed, the entire poem might well have 
named,) commences as follows:— 

Above, beneath, around,—where’er we move 
Or live, an atmosphere of myst’ry floats, 
For ever baffling, with its gloom unpierced 
The pride of reason’s analytic gaze. 
Fen like that pillar which, of cloud and fire 
Contemper’d, to the pilgrim church bestowed 
A guidance solemn, through untrodden wilds,— 
So, human knowledge, in this world forlorn, 
In shade and light alternately prevails, 
Too dark for pride, too shining for despair. 
And thus, accordant with our state corrupt, 
From truth to truth the educated Mind 
Through shades of awe is humblingly advanced ; 
But noble ignorance, that knows itself, 

~ Kneels in the shadow of the Mercy-seat, 

And prays the heart to piety and love. 

Bestowing to, is new English to us; and we 
know what would be bestowed upon aschoolboy 
for committing such a sin against the grammar. 
The — “of cloud and fire contemper’d”’ is 
equally new theology, for in Exodus there are 
two pillars mentioned, one of cloud and the 
other of fire; the pillar elegantly said to be “ con- 
tempered” of both, is a fiction of our poet, and 
we must protest against his taking such liberties 
with Holy Scripture.* It appears that there is 
such a thing as a “reverend ignorance” as well 
as a “noble ignorance ;” but the latter has the 
advantage, for it “ knows itself,” whereas the 
former has so little self-knowledge that it even 
undertakes the composition of epic poems. In 
the same canto of ‘ Mystery’ we meet with the 
following mysterious rhapsody :— 

And does not Providence our life invest 
With one horizon of perpetual cloud? 
But while to man, all paradox and gloom 
Creation’s sad biography may read, 
Darkness itself is Deity at work,— 
Concentred Godhead on his plans employ’d,— 
The Trinity, in their tremendous shade, 
Acting on earth some vast conception out. 

Shortly after this the system of the Church of 
Rome awakens all the bard’s indignation, and 
thus he vents his pious wrath :— 

Oh! fell imposture ! priestly fiction comes, 
And all its jugglery of cheating lies— 
Indulgence vain, and penances most vile, 
That keep the sinner from the Saving Cross— 
Again renews; the soul with opium drugs, 


(as, 
been 





* In another place we find— 
“Nor dip in Jordan, till Damascus fails.” 
This may possibly be another piece of ‘reverend ignor- 
ance,” and we therefore deem it right to inform the poet 
that Damascus is not a river, but a city. ‘“ A master of 
Israel” ought to know these things, particularly when he is 
a Master of Oxford too, 





Infernal laudanum blinded Conscience drinks, 

Till thus, from terror into torpor soothed 

Her sunken witness in stagnation dies, 

And the torn heart, by self-atonement heal’d 

Back to its smiles of sinful peace returns, 

To drink from pleasure draughts of death once more: 
Like a mad infant to its mother’s breast, 

Though pale and poison’d by some murd’rous hand. 

Weknow not what may be the drink of “ blinded 
conscience,” but that we are drinking “infernal 
laudanum”’ at this moment is beyond all contro- 
versy. Here is another black drop from the 
same phial :— 

Man is popish mould, 
And false religion must be popish too. 
For sin, when loved—for punishment, when fear'd, 
For both, elastic Rome her lie prepares; 
And hence, while atheistic falsehood oft 
In the plain horror of its open lie, 
In scaring impotence, may well remain, 
Tuee, in Thy gospel light severely pure 
The love of nature for the life of sin 
For aye, O Lorn, doth interdict ; or moulds 
A recipé that "tween them both can stand,— 
A sop for conscience—when it bleeds with dread, 
And sin for passion—when that dread is o’er! 

“A recipe” and a “sop” are poetic expres- 
sions, the— 

“ Verba lyre motura sonum.” 

But why do we quarrel with the words, when 
the sentence itself is (for the truth must be 
spoken) sheer nonsense ? 

The friendship of Luther with Melancthon 
suggests an infinite deal of sentimental nothings, 
amongst which (raking the rubbish, like Esop's 
cock) we have turned up this precious jewel :— 

Affections make the vowels of the mind; 
And like a consonant, when left alone, 
Man without love seems unpronounced and mute.— 

What shall be said of the “ soft theology of 
tears”? Is it not pretty? ‘ Each maid cries 
charming! and each youth, divine!” like the 
admirers of the carnation in the Dunciad. 

Night was never made so hideous as it is in 
the ensuing description, which those who relish 
“the soft theology of tears” will nevertheless 
read with rapture :— 

How eloquent is night !—when all the stars 
Unseal their eyelids and with loving gaze 

This world salute, till our attracted souls 
Responsively their looks of love return— 

When thoughts, which plunge themselves in Deity, 
Or, through the starr’d immensity career 
Exulting waft the mind on reckless wing, 
Through visioned scenes, immeasurably vast, 
And bright with orbs unnumber'd as unnamed, 
Till earthward dropping, on exhausted plume, 
Like the awed Psalmist of the night, it feels 

A soft religion from the sky descend, 

A charm'd humility that preaches thus: 

“Say, what is Man, when paragon’d with Worlds! 
Tlow mean a speck, how miserably small,— 
Minute beyond minuteness to portray, 

Creation where he walks, and weeps, and dies !” 

As if he had not sufficiently lampooned Satan 
in a separate poem, Mr. Montgomery blackens 
him here again in the following abject verses : 

Perpetual motion of the moral vile 
He was, and is, and shall for ever be. 

The Millennium is actually hunted down in the 
chapter on “the Destinies of Rome.” The 
‘heart of man” is termed “ Millennial ;” we ask 
“why,” but there is no “ wherefore.” 

Great Rome shall fade 
Refore the Gospel, in millennial reign 
And coronation. 

This is some prophecy, in all likelihood, and 
of course it boots not to inquire at what event it 
points. Then we are given to understand that 
Luther had certain feelings on Pisgah heights, 
where— 

Oft he mused, and hailed millennial times. 
Still more prettily the songster goes on to sing 
that— 
Not a fruit or flower 
That bares its beauty to the prying breeze, 
That will not in th’ o’erflowing light and love 
Of earth’s millennial consummation share. 

And finally he asks the following sublime 
question, which for ourselves we beg to be ex- 
cused from answering,— 

But oh! if matter thus millennial be, 
Who can portray unaugurated mind? 
Not we; for we are deeply — what either 


“ Unaugurated Mind,” or “ Millennial Matter” 
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means. But we have almost read ourselves 
and perhaps few readers will arrive so far 
unclosed eyes. Those who are yet awake vill, 
however, agree with us, that slumber is ney 
more truly the “balm of hurt minds” than whe, 
it comes to heal the wounds inflicted y 
taste and judgment by poctry like this, 

Here is another night-piece ; we believe there 
are ‘a thousand and one nights”’ in the 
and every one darker and more hideous than jt, 
predecessor. The peculiarity of the following 
“night” is, that it “ dawns” :— 
E’en such a night, as now begins to dawn, 


The captive Luther from his watch-tower loved 
To witness. * * 
* 










* the Earth obscured 

Lies dimly veil’d, with umbrage unrelieved, 
Waiting the lamp that lights her beauties up.— 
And yonder comes it !—lo! her queenly brow 
O’er the dusk air the punctual moon uplifts. 
And,—e’en as music, solemn, deep, and slow, 
Through the dark chambers of dejected mind 
Where all is shapeless, oft to order cites 

Thought after thought, successive and serene,— 
So her wan lustre, as it mildly steals 

O’er the mute landscape,—tree, and bough and bank 
Each out of dimness and disorder draws 

To shape and aspect; till the dew-drops gleam 
Like Nature’s diamonds on her night-dress thrown, 
In countless sparkles:—but the stars grow pale, 
Like mortal graces near th’ excessive blaze 

Of Thine ImManvuget !—save th’ undazzled brows 
Of the large planets, eloquently bright 

With sheen unconquered. 


Did we think there was another eye left un- 
visited by “ nature’s soft restorer,” we should 
administer a drop more of this potent Morphine, 
But the nod is universal, and we therefore gladly 
let fall the pen, and bid farewell—a long farewell 
—to Satan and all his works. 








England in 1841. By Frederick von Raumer, 

2 vols. Lee. 

Tuts is a sort of supplement to ‘ England in 
1835.’ A new edition of that work being re- 
Fm Von Raumer resolved once again to visit 
this country, and mark the progress and deve- 
lopement of those important questions which 
had formerly occupied Ris attention, and the new 
subjects of interest which had sprung up in 
the interval:—the result of his observations 
he embodied in additional chapters, which, 
detached, form the substantive work before 
us. Thus we have dissertations on the Ca 
nada question, on Municipal Laws, Com 
Laws, the Voluntary System, the Silent Sys- 
tem, the Oxford Tracts, &c. &c. No doubt the 
Professor's able exposition will be read with 
interest in Germany, but here the questions have 
been canvassed until they are become weari- 
some and exhausted. We must, therefore, s 
far as political speculation is concerned, be con- 
tent with the summary of this able and disin- 
terested witness. 

“The country, say many people, has betrayed 
itself, and will go to ruin, unless it is saved bya 
miracle, Others say, a government is now established 
for many years to come ; which, heaven be praised, 
will do exactly the contrary to what the late ministry 
did. I must contradict both these opinions. * ° 
Should the new ministry persevere in the ancient 
Tory notions, the opposition, out of Parliament, will 
increase in a dangerous manner; the majority of 
ninety-one will gradually fall off, and the intellectual 
spirit of the towns, as well as the power of Scotland 
and Ireland, will drive the English counties out of 
the field. If, on the contrary, Sir Robert Peel 
will advance, as he has openly declared, in a consi 
derate manner, he will find, in the new opposition, 
the best support against partiality and obstinacy in 
his own friends. The substance of the recent history 
of England, is the struggle against monopolies 
restrictions of every kind. After a long resistance, 
the victory was obtained over the rotten borough, 
the opponents of Roman Catholic emancipation, the 
old poor-laws, and municipal laws, the monopoly of 
the East India Company, and the tea trade to China 
Even a majority of the former opponents of all these 
great measures now acknowledge their necessity, and 
the advantage resulting from them; and, after this 
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geknowledgment, they cannot remain stationary at 
gn arbitrarily chosen spot. There may be disputes 
on isolated questions, on pounds, shillings, and pence; 
put, on the whole, and on a great scale, Lord John 
Russell's proposals of free trade, and a reform of the 
of taxation, will inevitably triumph. In them, 
the entire future welfare of England is concealed, or 
rather, I should say, is plainly manifest ; and when the 
s of this Whig ministry, for various reasons, 
now forsake the field of battle, their principles, on the 
other hand, take possession of it, and the apparent 
defeat will be changed, sooner or later, intoa victory 
for the weal of this country. At all events, England 
will persevere in its majestic course; all parties, 
whether they will or not, must contribute to it; and 
what in many countries forms a dangerous crisis, is 
here only an element in a popular, natural develope- 
ment. The more cheering this certainly is, the 
brighter these light sides appear ; the darker, on the 
other hand, are the shadows which (for instance, in 
the parliamentary elections, the state of Ireland, 
Chartism, the schools, the religious disputes, and the 
distribution of taxes) I am by no means disposed to 
liate or conceal. That the light may overpower 
the shade, and the vigour of general health overcome 
these local defects, is the hope and the trust of all 
tme Englishmen, and, with them, the hope and the 
trust of Europe.” 
Another word or two on Continental opinions 
as to the state and condition of England :— 
“England (I hear it constantly repeated) is ina 
state of revolution. Certainly it is, and a very great 
and important one, which would not be checked by 
commissioners assembled at Kopnick and Mayence ; 
and this, because it is not children engaged in 
childish things, but men who apply all their energies 
togreat objects. And yet, during so many years, not 
asingle person has been arrested for political offences. 
* * When that which was once young and 
vigorous becomes old and decays, the feeling of com- 
passion and sorrow is as natural as it is noble; but 
by preserving corpses as mummies, we do not give 
them new life. Who can seriously believe that 


slavery can be re-established, the monopoly of the | 


Asiatic trade restored, the English municipal law 
abolished, the old poor law revived, the great towns 
deprived of the elective franchise, and thus going 
sill further back, the Habeas Corpus Act, the Bill of 
Rights, &c. up to Magna Charta, be abolished? For 
all these things were called revolutionary in their 
time; and so indeed they were, but in the right, good 
sense of the word. Unreasonable haste is undoubt- 
edly very dangerous ; but it arises, for the most part, 
from mistaken resistance. The ultra Tories are the 


ral fathers and grandfathers of the Radicals; they | 


daily produce them, and increase their numbers; as, 
on the other hand, ultra Radicals produce high 
Tories.” 

Here is a witness in support of an opinion we 
often expressed in 1836, as to the mismanage- 
ment of our Italian Opera. The testimony, 
however, is of general application :— 

“After nothing had been performed, for two 
vhole months, at the King’s Theatre, or Opera 
House, besides two or three operas of Bellini and 
Donizetti, the playbills announced, yesterday, for 
ne night only, and for the benefit of Madame Puzzi, 
‘Don Juan.’ You may imagine that I did not need 
such an encomium to witness, at length, the perform- 
ance of this great work, in the first city, and by the 
first artists in the world. * * The performance did 
not begin till eight o’clock; a whole book might be 
written about it; but, as I am neither able nor 
villing to do this, I must pick out of the many 
rmarks that suggest themselves to me, several 
detached, unconnected reflections. The overture 
was injudiciously reinforced with cymbals, and 
yet there was too little light and shade, too little 
genuine enthusiasm, which should exalt the feel- 
ings of the audience at the very outset. ° * 
The choruses were bad; the dancing wretched ; 

a genuine Don Juan would easily have thrown 

two fellows out of the window, who were to 
carry him off to the infernal regions. However, you 
object, you have heard Don Juan ; certainly ; and, 
with respect to the text, I heard it twice over, be- 
cause I understood the prompter, from beginning to 
end, better than I did some of the singers. But was 





it the whole of the admirable and admired Don Juan? 
So much was left out, that I got quite confused, and 
lost the thread of the story. Thus, for instance, the 
scene with the officers of justice, the Hermit and Don 
Octavio, the creditors, &c. was wanting; a part of 
the chorus with the girls, and Don Juan’s air, were 
omitted ; his song beneath the window was not ac- 
companied pizzicato ; Elvira’s air, after Handel, as 
well as her chief recitative and her principal air, 
were left out; a part of the minuet and Anna’s grand 
air, in the second act ; a part of the sublime closing 
scene, &c, were also omitted. At the end of the first 
act, Signor Puzzi came forward and played Rode’s 
variations on the horn ; after the scene of the invo- 
cation of the ghost, the act was concluded, and M. 
Ivanoff came forward, in a frock coat and pumps, 
and sung a modern Italian flourish. What can we 
think of a manager who makes such arrangements ! 
of an audience who can tolerate—nay, approve and 
admire them ?” 


A few words on social intercourse are worth 
quoting :— 
_ “ Mere learning does not qualify a man for social 
intercourse ; nay, a preponderance of learning often 
makes a man awkward and stiff in company. On 
the other hand, however, mere versatility in con- 
forming to the minor conventional forms of polished 
life is totally inadequate to enable him to shine per- 
manently in society. This is not to be accomplished 
without practice ; but there is likewise a superficial 
practice, by which the more important requisites are 
lost. Sociability is an art ; and many persons have 
no talents whatever for art; a single qualification, or 
accomplishment, such as singing, reading, reciting, 
relating anecdotes, &c, may be welcome in company, 
but does not constitute a good general companion. 
Nay, by the predominance of some particular talent, 
that may suffer, which, in greater variety, constitutes 
the real charm of society. All genuine sociability is 
dramatic, not epic; he who is silent, or who speaks 
alone, is for that very reason no good companion ; 
but, on the other hand, society allows, and even re- 
quires, principal, as well as secondary characters ; 
where all aim at acting the principal part, or the 
secondary parts are neglected, the social drama falls 
to the ground.” 


A comparison between France and England: 

“When pride shows itself in the English, it is 
always founded on their history, power, and nation- 
ality ; and with these trump cards they play off their 
own merit; but the French act very differently: a 
great number of Frenchmen place themselves in the 
centre, and la France is treated almost as hors d‘ceuvre, 
or a small portion of what is French (the opinions of 
a day of some journal) is tendered as the whole. By 
thus neglecting or rejecting so much, which was, 
however, French, they really speculate @ la baisse, 
and lose instead of gaining.” 

The observations of an enlightened foreigner 
on the proposed alteration in the law of copy- 
right, deserve respectful attention :— 

“The endeavours of Mr. Serjeant Talfourd to 
obtain greater and longer protection for the literary 
works of authors have hitherto been unsuccessful. 
He said, ‘ I wish. to prevent an unanswerable viola- 
tion of the natural rights which every one has to the 
productions of his mind. For what a man produces 
with his hand or his mind, belongs to him, and him 
alone.’\—Mr. Warburton replied, ‘I do not recognise 
any such things as natural rights; I recognize only 
those rights which are founded on convenience and 
general expediency. If Mr. Talfourd’s principle 
were adopted, such things as taxes, rent of land, and 
interest, would not exist. If we look at the plan ac- 
cording to expediency, the interest of the publishers 
and readers, not merely that of the authors, is to be 
considered. These relations must be so regulated as 
to dispel apprehensions of monopolies, high prices, 
voluntary or compulsory suppression of books, &c.’ 
—‘ Property,’ said Mr. Macaulay, ‘is a creature of 
the law; and a law which creates property, can be 
defended only on the ground, that it is advantageous 
to mankind. Thus, for instance, there is only one 
natural law of inheritance, but innumerable positive 
laws, The right of publication is a monopoly, con- 
sequently, hurtful ; if extended beyond thirty years, 
it is of no value to the author.’—In these discussions, 
there is much which appears to me to be unconnected 





and unintelligible. The distinction, or the relation 


of right and expediency, of natural and positive laws, 
is neither logically conceived, nor fully illustrated. 
Setting aside, however, such profound philosophical 
or scientific questions, it is hard to conceive why in- 
tellectual property, as an injurious monopoly, shall 
cease at the expiration of thirty years, while every 
other description of property, with numberless obliga- 
tions, conditions, divisions, &c. exists in perpetuity. 
The St. Simonists, in their universal attacks on all 
inheritance of property, were much more consistent ; 
and a great majority of the public, for whose reading 
such kind care is taken, would very willingly agree 
to an eternal right of publication, to the inviolability 
of intellectual property, on condition that the mono- 
poly upon land and houses should cease every thirty 
years. The convenience and expediency of such a 
measure they would easily provein a similar manner.” 

Traits of manners peep out in these letters on 
unexpected occasions; thus, the Professor ob- 
serves,— Yesterday I was reminded that it was 
Sunday, by having stale bread fur breakfast.” — 
The few other passages which we have marked 
for extract, we shall throw together. 

“TI went by railroad to Blackwall, and then took 
the steamer to Woolwich to see the Docks and the 
Arsenal. Everything was in the finest order, and 
manifold activity ; there was a large ship of the line 
building, and a royal steam-boat, exceeding in size 
and the power of the machinery all that I have yet 
seen. If it were to come rushing up to Pekin, I 
believe that the whole empire and nation of the 
Centre would run away. Anchor forges, hydraulic 
presses, steam engines, were in constant motion, so 
that the direct efforts of human labour appeared quite 
insignificant, in comparison with these natural forces. 
This alone is sufficient to account for the abuse which 
so many persons lavish on the dominion of matter ; 
but does not mind set the matter in motion ?—docs 
it not command it? In general, that wisdom is but 
patchwork, which comprehends only one half, and 
neglects or misuses the other.” 

“TI went on the 10th to the British Museum. The 
animals, excepting some gazelles and beautiful birds, 
found, as usual, no favour in my eyes; but I was 
riveted with the Greek works of art; even in their 
state of mutilation, they are the most beautiful, 
the most sublime, the most diversified, the boldest, 
the most affecting objects that can be seen. How glo- 
rious must they have appeared in Athens and Greece! 
In their present darkened lustre, there is still more 
light, mind, and life, than in all produced elsewhere 
in thousands of years! In the National Gallery, some 
admirable Francia’s and Murillo’s have been added 
to the other fine pictures. In the evening, I went 
to Covent Garden, to see the ‘Merry Wives of 
of Windsor;’ but the wives were not merry at heart; 
—Falstaff without humour, only externally loaded 
with jokes, and squeaking in an unnatural voice, 
Much sing-song was introduced, which was encored, 
and highly applauded. Instead of laughing heartily, 
I almost feli asleep, and was glad when it was over; 
the only performer who had the least touch of poetic 
character, was Mathews, as Master Slender. My eyes 
were too weak to recognize the ruins, or the restora- 
tion, of the beauty of Madame Vestris.” 

“ We, yesterday morning, hastened to the Great 
Western Railway, and travelled through the fertile 
and pleasant valley of the Thames to Steventon, and 
from that place, on the outside of a stage, to Oxford. 
We had a view of the city from a distance, with its 
numerous spires and cupolas, and beautiful meadows, 
trees, and groups. Rivers and canals make the 
environs extremely cheerful and inviting ; the num- 
ber and extent of the colleges, foundations, and 
churches, surpass, in proportion, those of every other 
city. The energy, the decision, the peculiarity, and 
the taste of former ages, everywhere excite interest 
and admiration; so that the smoky and smoke-dried 
modern cities, destitute of vegetation, and crowded 
with barrack-like buildings, or factories, appear, in 
comparison, miserable, and disagreeable. The col- 
leges at Oxford would supply all the Universities in 
Germany with appropriate buildings.” 

The following flattering testimony to the posi- 
tion and fortunes of England, we have reserved 
to the last, that the reader may part in good 
humour. with the Professor :— 
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“T donot know, in the history of the world, a more 
noble destiny than that to which England is called, 
which she has already accomplished, or will infallibly 
accomplish in due time. The great projects of 
Alexander fell to the ground at his premature death ; 
Rome established her power by the sword alone, and 
the destruction of other nations, and she perished in 
the sequel by her own fault, of a long-protracted dis- 
ease. Mahometanism, in relation to Christianity, was 
a deplorable retrogression, and the Empire of Napo- 
leon only a meteor of arrogant tyranny. The Papal 
dominion of the Middle Ages had an eternal value 
for the education of the human race ; but it extended, 
at that time, only to Europe, and fell into numerous 
errors. The errors, however, are not the essence ; 
and this essence will survive all the trials of political 
mountebanks. England is the first empire, which 
embraces the whole earth, every nation; yet the chief 
weight and the chief value are not in the extent of 
its dominion, but in the highest activity, united with 
progress in the sciences, and the most laudable soli- 
citude for the spread of religion. England is the in- 
tellectual eye which turns to every quarter, penetrates 
through every zone, and prepares an exalted future 
destiny for the human race. Before this noble, com- 
prehensive, glorious destination, the low and violent 
disputes of domestic parties lose all their importance, 
or are but shadows that relieve the higher lights.” 





Cakes and Ale. By Douglas Jerrold. 2 vols. 
How & Parsons. 


Wirn the majority of the tales in this collection 
we were already familiar, having read most of 
them in the New Monthly Magazine. They 
make up, however, a more agreeable miscellany 
than a former series issued by the same author. 
That Mr. Jerrold always writes, with pit, boxes, 
and gallery before his eyes, rather than the soli- 
tary reader on garden-seat, or in arm-chair, is 
perhaps inevitable to one whose first literary 
successes were dramatic: hence a needless clear- 
ness in the developement of every incident, an 
artifice of construction by which the vicissitudes 
of life are planed, shaped, and modified, so as 
to present a regular figure approvable by the 
canon-laws of the stage ;—hence, a balance of 
quip against counter-check, of reply versus re- 
joinder in dialogue, which, though it cannot 
destroy the cleverness of the tales, throws a 
formality over their natural grace, which is al- 
ways chilling, and sometimes repulsive. On an- 
other ground Mr. Jerrold’s tales stand less chance 
of popularity, than their intrinsic merits deserve. 
His wit is too cynical, it is the ‘ wit blanket’ which 
he has elsewhere so pleasantly described. ‘The 
reader laughs at his command, and pities at his 
bidding, but rarely loves at his suggestion. The 
miser, the usurer, the hardened prodigal, are his 
favourite figures; he seems to delight in repre- 
senting all the accidents, sufferings, and dis- 
appointments of life. At times, however, his 
speculations have a mellower flow, and a more 
genial spirit; and it is then we like him best. 
Such a fantasy, for instance, is here recorded :— 
The Epitaph of Sir Hugh Evans, 

“¢ There's pippins and cheese to come !’ Such are 
the hopeful words of an old divine—of one Sir Hugh 
Evans,—a preacher distinguished in the latter part 
of the reign of Henry the Fourth, not so much for 
the ascetic asperity of his speech and bearing, as for 
a certain household wisdom that ran like threads of 
gold through his most familiar sentences, enhanced 
and recommended by a blythe look and a chirping 
voice ; all of which excellent gifts made him the oracle 
and friend of the yeomen and good wives of Windsor. 
These inestimable qualities—to say nothing of his 
miraculous hand at bowls, and his marvelloussagacity 
as a brewer of sack—had, as we have already inferred, 
endeared him to his flock: and living, and preaching, 
and gossiping in a neighbourhood of love and good 
fellowship, the parson grew old, his cheek mellowing 
to the last; when, in the year + he fell, like an 





over-ripe plum from the tree, into his grave—all the 
singing men and maids and little children of mourn- 


earth, and chanting around it the hymn best loved by 
him when living. In sooth, the funeral of the poor 
knight was bravely attended. Six stout morrice-men 
carried the corpse from a cottage, the property of the 
burley roystering Host of the Garter—a pretty rustic 
nook, near Datchet Meads, whither the worn-out 
parson had, for six months before his death, retired 
from the stir and bustle of Windsor,—and where, on 
a summer evening he might be seen seated in the 
porch, patiently hearing little John Fenton lisp his 
rkshire Latin—the said John being the youngest 
grandson of old Master Page, and godchild of the grey- 
headed, big-bellied landlord of the Garter. Poor Sir 
Hugh had long been afflicted with a vexing asthma ; 
and, though in his gayer times he would still brew 
sack for younger revellers, telling them rare tales of 
‘poor dear Sir John and the Prince,’ he had, for 
seven years before his death, eschewed his former 
sports, and was never known to hear of a match of 
bowls that he did not shake his head and sigh,—and 
then, like a stout-hearted Christian as he was, soothe 
his discomfited spirit with the snatch of an old song. 
Doctor Caius had, on his death-bed, bequeathed to 
Sir Hugh an inestimable treasure ; nothing less than 
a prescription—a very charm—to take away a winter 
cough: for three years had it been to Sir Hugh as 
the best gift of king Oberon; but, the fourth winter, 
the amulet cast its virtue, and from year to year the 
parson grew worse and worse,—when, in the sixty- 
eighth year of his age, on a bright May morning, in 
the arms of his gossip and friend, staid, sober Master 
Slender, with the Host of the Garter seated (for he 
was too fat to stand) in an arm-chair at the bedside, 
and Master Page and Master Ford at the foot, Sir 
Hugh Evans, knight and priest, passed into death, 
as into a sweet sound sleep. His wits had wandered 
somewhat during the night,—for he talked of ‘ Herne 
the Hunter,’ and ‘a boy in white ;’ and then he tried 
to chirrup a song,—and Masters Page and Ford 
smiled sadly in each other's face, as the dying man, 
chuckling as he carolled, trolled forth— 
** Pinch him and burn him, and turn him about, 
Till candles and starlight, and moonshine be out.” 
As the day advanced, the dying man became more 
calm ; and at length, conscious of his state, he passed 
away at half-past nine in the morning, with a look of 
serenest happiness,—and ‘God be with you!’ were the 
last words that fluttered from his lips. The personal 
property of the dead parson was shared among his 
friends and servants. Master Slender inherited his 
* Book of Songs and Poesies ;’ the Host of the Garter, 
the sword with which Sir Hugh had dared Doctor 
Caius to mortal combat ; and all his wardrobe, con- 
sisting of two entire suits and four shirts, somewhat 
softened the grief of Francis Simple,—son of Simple, 
former retainer of Master Slender, and for three years 
body servant of dead Sir Hugh. A sum of two shil- 
lings and fourpence, miraculously discovered among 
the effects of the deceased, was faithfully distributed 
to the parish poor. There was sadness in Windsor 
streets as the funeral procession moved slowly towards 
the church. Old men and women talked of the frolics 
of Sir Hugh; and though they said he had been in 
his day something of the merriest for a parson, yet 
more than one gossip declared it to be her belief that 
‘worse men had been made bishops.’ A long train of 
friends and old acquaintance followed thebody. First, 
came worthy Master Slender,—chief mourner. He was 
a bachelor, a little past his prime of life, with a sad 
and sober brow, and a belly inclining to portliness, 
Thesevere censors of Windsor had called him woman- 
hater, for that in his songs, and sometimes in his 
speech, he would bear too hardly on the frailties and 
fickleness of the delicate sex ; for which unjust seve- 
tity older people might, perchance, and they would, 
have found some small apology. For, in truth, 
Master Slender was a man of softest heart; and 
though he studiously avoided the company of women, 
he was the friend of all the children of Datchet and 
Windsor. He always carried apples in his pocket for 
little John Fenton, youngest child of Anne Fenton, 
formerly Anne Page; and was once found sitting in 
Windsor Park, under the hunter’s oak, with little 
John upon his knees,—Master Slender crying like a 
chidden maid. Of this enough. Let it now suffice to 
say, that Master Slender—for the Host was too heavy 
to walk—was chief mourner. Then followed Ford 
and his wife; next Mr. Page and his son William,— 





ful Windsor following their teacher to his couch of 


poor Mrs, Page being dead two years at Christmas, 





from a cold caught with over-dancing, and then gb, 
stinately walking through the snow from her ij 
gossip Ford’s, Next, in the procession, were 
Fenton and his wife,—and then followed their eight 
children in couples; then Robin—now a prog 
vintner, once page to Sir John,—with Francis Simple. 
and then a score of little ones, to whom the poor dead 
parson would give teaching in reading and writing_ 
and, where he marked an apter wit among his free 
disciples, something of the Latin accidence. The 
were all that followed Sir Hugh Evans to his rest_ 
for death had thinned the thick file of his old ae. 
quaintance. One was wanting, who would have added 
weight and dignity to the ceremony—who, had he 
not some few years before been called to fill the 
widest grave that was ever dug for flesh, would haye 
cast from his broad and valiant face a lustrous sorroy 
on the manes of the dead churchman,—who would 
have wept tears, rich as wine, upon the coffin of his 
old friend,—for to him, in the convenient greatnes 
of his heart, all men, from the prince of the blood to 
the nimming knave who stole the ‘handle of Mn 
Bridget’sfan,’ were, by turns, friends and good fellows, 
—who, at the supper at the Garter (for the Host gave 
a most solemn feast in celebration of the mournful 
event) would have moralised on death and mortal 
accidents, and, between his tankards, talked fine phi- 
losophy—true divinity ; would have caroused to the 
memory of the dead in the most religious spirit of 
sack, and have sent round whole flagons of surest 
consolation. Alas! this great, this seeming invinci. 
ble spirit, this mighty wit, with jests all but rich 
enough to laugh Death from his purpose—to put him 
civilly aside with a quip, bidding him to pass on and 
strike at leaner bosoms,—he himself, though with 
‘three fingers on the ribs,’ had been hit ; and he, who 
seemed made to live for ever, an embodied principle 
of fleshly enjoyment—he, the great Sir John— 
** He was dead, and nailed in his chest!” 
Others, too, passed away with their great dominator, 
were wanting at the ceremonial. * * Sir Hugh Evans 
was laid by the side of his old friend and old anta- 
gonist, Doctor Caius; and, for many years, there was 
a story among the good wives of Windsor, that the 
fairies, once a-year, danced round the grave of Sir 
Hugh, the turf upon it growing as bright as emeralds; 
and, ina hawthorn bush, but a few paces from thespot, 
* melodious birds’ did, at certain seasons, ‘ sing madri- 
gals.” We have now to speak of the Epitaph of the 
good Sir Hugh. The tombstone was erected from 
the private munificence of Master Slender; and the 
pithy and touching epitaph inscribed upon it, was 
selected by his happy taste, as combining all the ex- 
cellences of an epitaph in the fewest words—these 
words having the further recommendation of being 
uttered, on a memorable occasion, by the deceased 
himself. The words were repeated to Master Slender, 
by his servant Simple, despatched, on a certain day, 
by Sir Hugh with a letter touching the wooing of 
Anne Page. After long pondering, reviewing every 
circumstance of his ancient friendship with the dead 
Sir Hugh,—seated, one sunny afternoon, on the bench 
outside the Garter, the words came jump again into 
the mind of Slender; and quickly rising and empty- 
ing his tankard, he marched like a man resolved to 
the stone-cutter,—and, for he cared not for Latin 
—bade the workman cut on the stone (the inserip- 
tion, considering its age, is in an extraordinary state 
of preservation) the words that follow:— 
HUGH EVANS, 
KNIGHT AND PRIESTE, 
Dyed atte Datchette, 
MAY—ANNO DOMI 14— 
AGED 68. 


“THERE'S PIPPINS AND CHEESE—TO COME.” 


“To our mind, there never was a more felicitous 
epitaph than this of the poor Welsh parson. How 
simply, yet how beautifully, does it shadow forth the 
fruitfulness of the future! How delicate, and yet 
how sufficing, its note of promise !— 

“THERE'S PIPPINS AND CHEESE—TO COME.” 

“ Were we authorized to preach, we feel that we 
could make a most seemly, yea, a most reverent set 
mon, from this little text.  Pippins! Does not the 
word, upon a tombstone, conjure up thoughts of Hes- 
perian gardens—of immortal trees, laden with golden 
fruit ; with delicious produce, the growth of a soil 
where not one useless weed takes root, where no 
baneful snake rustles among the grass, where 10 
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blight descends, no canker withers? Where we may 
from the consenting boughs, and eat, and eat— 
and never, as in earthly things, find a worm at the 
core, a rottenness at the heart, where outside beauty 
tempted us to taste? * There’s pippins to come!’ The 
evil and misery gathered with the apple of death 
will be destroyed—forgotten—by the ambrosial fruit 
to be plucked for ever in immortal orchards ! 
«THERE'S PIPPINS AND CHEESE—TO COME!” 
What a picture of plenty in its most beneficent as- 
what a prospect of pastoral abundance! Think 
of it, ye oppressed of the earth? Ye, who are bowed 
and pinched by want—ye who are scourged by the 
hands of persecution—ye, crushed with misery—ye, 
doomed to the bitterness of broken faith ; take this 
consolation to your wearied souls—apply this balsam 
to your bruised hearts—that, though all earth be to 
you as barren as the sands— 
“ ?HERE’S PIPPINS AND CHEESE—TO COME!” 

We like too, greatly, ‘The Preacher Parrot,’ 
though it is in Mr. Jerrold’s more caustic manner. 
The ‘Lesson of Life’ is one of those dream- 
stories, in which it is not difficult to produce an 
effect, or to assume the semblance of power. For 
us, the trick has been played once too often. 
‘The Genteel Pigeons’ is obviously a one act 
farce, turned into a magazine article ; and ‘ Patty 
Lackspur’s Watch,’ a quaint conceit worn thread- 
bare. But enough of remark. We commend 
‘Cakes and Ale’ to all who have healthy Eng- 
lish stomachs. 








General History of the World. By Charles 
von Rotteck, L.L.D. Translated from the 
German, and continued to 1840. 4 vols. 
Longman & Co. 

Or these volumes, it may be justly said that “the 

translation needs to be translated.” Whether 

this arises from the person who has undertaken 
the task not fully comprehending the trans- 
cendentalisms of Rotteck, or from too limited an 
acquaintance with the resources of the English 
language, it is not necessary to determine; but 
from one or the other cause, or both, the ren- 
dering of what were intended to be the philoso- 
phical passages, is, for the most part, an unin- 
telligible paraphrase. The vaunted success of 
the original in Germany, prevents us from 
dismissing the volumes without further com- 
ment; although we doubt whether, under any 
circumstances, this General History would gain 
the approbation of the British public. It is the 
duty of an historian to state no opinions but such 
as are deducible from the facts he records,— 
mythology and its explanations are out of his 
province ; but Rotteck, belonging to that school 
which regards the Mosaic records as nothing more 
than a Hebrew mythology, goes out of his way 
toexplode the miracles of the Pentateuch, and 
show that they are little better than figments:— 

“In those miracles, however, which Moses nar- 
tates as experienced and effected by himself, we can 
often discern a real fact very distinctly, upon which 
the narration is founded, which easily took the form 
of a miracle, sometimes, by its peculiar nature, 
fometimes by the enthusiasm of those upon whom 
It operated, and, perhaps, also, by a sage policy of 
the narrator, which was adapted to the time.” 

On his own showing, this is a wanton attack ; 
the Mosaic records, save in the account of the 
Creation and the Deluge, do not belong to 
general history ; they relate a special ‘dispensa- 
tion to a peculiar people,—and moreover to a 
people whose system of policy was chiefly 
directed to keep them separate from surrounding 
nations. Far be it from us to deny the right of 
acritic to investigate the nature of the miraculous 
transactions recorded in the Bible ; but criticism 
8 not history, and the mixture of the two in 
these volumes renders both wearisome. The 
same system which induces Rotteck to reject all 
that is miraculous in the biblical annals, * led 
him to discard all that is romantic in the records 


his account of Cyrus, which is as meagre as can 
well be conceived, and his scanty notices of the 
Assyrian and Babylonian empires. 

In a general history of ancient nations, we 
should naturally expect some notice of their 
manufactures, commerce and mutual inter- 
course ; for, as Heeren has justly observed, “ it is 
the mutual dependence of nations that gives unity 
to their common history ;” but the progress of 
commercial intercourse, and its civilizing in- 
fluences, are scarcely noticed in these volumes. 
This omission is the more extraordinary since 
Rotteck declares that his system of arrangement 
is both Ethnographical and Synchronal; now 
there is no element so obviously necessary as the 
external relations of nations, to enable us to com- 
bine place and time in one historical category. 
To the attention which Heeren has bestowed on 
this point, the great success of his Manuals must 
mainly be attributed. We are not, indeed, satis- 
fied with the author’s views respecting the nature 
of history :— 

“ History, he tells us, unites all generations by a 
common chain. It is the continuing self-consciousness 
of mankind and nations. The experience of all ages, 
and tradition, with all its treasures, belongs to history. 
The various kinds of knowledge, the ideas, and the 
inventions of all times and nations, and what the 
sages thought, and taught in the grey anterior world, 
are communicated by history to the latest posterity. 
Now, they can begin where their ancestors left off, 
and may advance to entirely indeterminate degrees 
of perfection. If we turn our eyes from this high 
point of view, from this comprehensiveness of the 
idea of history, yet it is a fruitful source of knowledge. 
To history, the greater part of human knowledge 
may justly be ascribed. For the extent of the proper 
historical sciences is immense, and most of the 
branches of philosophy obtain from it, materials or 
facts, elucidating examples, and clear proofs.” 

Thierry justly observes, “ In our age it is a 
waste of time to write history for the profit of a 
single idea ;” but this is what Rotteck has 
attempted. He is essentially an analyst; he 
will have “ History” to be “ philosophy teaching 
by experience,’’—which it has never done, and 
which it never can do. History is the basis on 
which the superstructure of social science is yet 
to be raised, but it is not that science, because 
no two periods or events can be precisely similar 
in their origin, influence and consequence ; there 
are large gaps in the self-consciousness of man- 
kind, and nowhere are they larger than where 
continuity is most desirable, “ the history of the 





life of the masses.” We cannot “ begin where 
our ancestors left off.” 


Alexander. Rotteck’s system therefore appears 


us cold abstractions—we want living men; his 
analysis may bring out facts—we desire that 


existence of nations and events at various periods, 


which assigns to each period its trie rank, its 
local colouring, its proper signification, its con- 
nexion with the past, and its bearing on the 
future. In short, instead of history beginning 
to teach philosophy, we wish to see philosophy 
become the interpreter of history. 

Before laying down these volumes, we must 
complain of the errors in printing proper names, 
and the sad confusion arising from the want of 
adopting a uniform system of oriental orthogra- 
phy :—the name Mohammed, for example, is 
spelled in several different forms in the space of 
a few pages. 





Characteristics of Painters. By Henry Reeve, Esq. 
Murray. 

Ir we except some of the later productions of Mrs. 

Jameson (a bright exception!) our literature is so 





of other nations, We may take, as an example, 


strikingly poor in works displaying, we do not say a 


After a lapse of more | 
than two thousand years, there has been no | 
attempt to resume the commercial projects of | 


unsound at its foundation; he would set before | 


high critical appreciation of, but even a cultivated 
taste, in art, that—without assigning to it a place 
much above that which its author modestly claims, 
—we cannot help regarding Mr. Reeve’s graceful 
production with especial favour, s 
Criticism on art pre-supposes many things,—an 
independent conception of the Ideal striven after 
—this is the highest effort, and the province of the 
intellect: an estimate of the degree in which the 
artist has approached this ideal—this is the effort 
of intelligence, the object of criticism: and, lastly , 
a perception of the harmony between design and exe- 
cution, of colouring, chiar-oscuro, &c. ; which is the 
object of what is commonly called Taste. To this 
last Mr. Reeve’s * Characteristics’ attach themselves :, 
they are, in fact, attempts to delineate, in a few 
poetic lines, that part of the artist's work which is 
purely subjective. Rejecting criticism altogether, 
they present a series of abstract pictures, uniting the 
individualities of each separate master into one har- 
monized conception ; telling us by what choice of. 
subject, and by what treatment, both intellectual 
and artistical, the painters strove, in forms ever 
varying, to embody the changeless idea present to 
each—the idea of Beauty. Some of these poems 
are graceful, others vigorous, but, as a whole, they 
are very unequal—some highly finished, others mere 
ghosts, destitute of either substance or feature. The 
following appears to us, from the harmonizing soft- 
ness of its imagery, among the best :— 
Correggio. 

O’er rounded shapes a star of love is glowing 

In radiance through transparent shadows flowing; 

The world’s night-textured curtain, dim and dun, 

Is melted by a light before the sun ;— 

That light of all the earth, that healing splendour 

So white and heavenly, yet so soft and tender; 

The woodland Penitent, who musing lay, 

Felt the sweet glory nvelt her sins away ; 
And holy transport radiates through the gloom 

Which thicken'd round the mystery of the tomb, 

Or Venus, rainbow-wing’d, with sportive joy, 

Smiles showers of bliss upon her darling boy, 
Where the green depth of Art's enchanting grove 
Tlides the forsaken shrine of Pagan love. 
Here is another of more energy :— 
Rubens. 
These florid limbs the soul of passion fills, 
Strength in desire thro’ every muscle thrills ; 
A world of moving colour round him flies, 
Like showers and sunshine in his breezy skies. 
The Wind-God and the Sea-God shout aloud, 
And urge the tempests on their fins of cloud; 
In wild contortions, Frenzy, Guilt, Despair, 
Are hurl'd across the battlements of air ; 
But children all unswathed in summer bowers, 
Guard luscious fruits, and sport with twisted flowers. 
This, again, is one of the ghosts :— 
Francesco Francia. 
The golden casket and the chisell’d bowl 
Were no fit tasks for that religious soul ; 
For he was of the nobler brotherhood, 
Whose colours have the touch of time withstood. 
None ever traced so well that finest grief 
Which e’en from Angels’ bosoms sought relief, 
Or better limn’d that pale majestic face, 
Whose death-pang was salvation to our race. 

These lines on Francia tell us literally nothing 
except the artist’s choice of subjects. As far as 
‘Characteristics’ are concerned, they are altogether 
silent. This is not the only example of a want of 
substance in Mr. Reeve’s sketches, But vagueness isa 











































4 fs | necessary attribute of such verbal * Graphide,” es- 
“these dry bones should live ;” he shows the | y P z 


pecially when they strive to delineate ideas. We need 


naw 1G J | the assistance of memory—the presence of some actu- 
but we require in addition, the synthetic power 


ality before the mind’s eye—ere we can realize the 
dimly defined spiritualities floating before us. For 
this reason, Mr. Reeve’s little book will serve rather 
“to revive reminiscences” than to give ideas; but it 
is fitted also, not indeed to form a critical taste, but 
a taste of sentiment, the first step to that of criticism, 
and a step which England seems scarcely yet to have 
attained. 





Horse-training. By A. J. Ellis, B.A. Windsor, 

Oxley. 

Mr. Catlin, in his work on the manners and customs 
of the North American Indians, gave the following 
account of their method of taming the wild buffalo 
calves, and wild horses :— 

“T have often, in concurrence with a well-known 
custom of the country, held my hand over the eyes 
of the calf, and breathed a few strong breaths into 
its nostrils ; after which I have, with my hunting 
companions, rode several miles into our encamp- 





ment, with the little prisoner busily following the 
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heels of my horse the whole way, as closely and 
affectionately as its instinct would attach it to the 
company of its dam. This is one of the most extra- 
ordinary things that I have met with in the habits of 
this wild country ; and, although I had often heard 
of it, and felt unable exactly to believe it, I am now 
willing to bear testimony to the fact, from the nume- 
rous instances which I have witnessed since I came 
into the country. During the time that I resided at 
this post, in the spring of the year, on my way up 
the river, I assisted (in numerous hunts of the buffalo, 
with the Fur Company's men, ) in bringing in, in the 
above manner, several of these little prisoners, 
which sometimes follow for five or six miles close to 
our horses’ heels, and even into the Fur Company's 
fort, and into the stable where our horses were led. 
In this way, before I left for the head waters of the 
Missouri, I think we had collected about a dozen.” 

In the same way, the wild horses are tamed. 
When the Indian has got him well secured with 
the laso, and a pair of hobbles on his feet, “ he grad- 
ually advances, until he is able to place his hand 
on the animal’s nose and over his eyes, and at length 
to breathe in its nostrils, when it soon becomes docile 
and conquered ; so that he has little more to do than 
to remove the hobbles from its feet, and lead or ride 
it into camp.” 


Mr. Ellis chanced to read this account when on a | 


visit in Yorkshire, and forthwith resolved to try the 
experiment. He and his friends were alike incred- 
ulous, and sought amusement from the failure, rather 
than knowledge by the result—but two experiments, 
all he was able to try, were both successful. Here is 
the particulars of one of them :— 

“Saturday, Feb. 12, 1842.—While the last expe- 
riments were being tried on the yearling, W. espied 
B—, a farmer and tenant, with several men, at 
the distance of some fields, trying, most ineffectually, 
on the old system, to break-in a horse. W. proposed 
to go down and show him what effect had been pro- 
duced on the yearling. When the party arrived at 
the spot, they found that B. and his men had tied 
their filly short up to a tree in the corner of a field, 
one side of which was walled, and the other hedged 
in. W.now proposed to B. to tame his horse after 
the new method. B., who was aware of the character 
of his horse, anxiously warned W. not to approach 
it, cautioning him especially against the fore feet, 
asserting that the horse would rear and strike him 
with the fore feet, as it had ‘lamed’ his own (B.'s) 
thigh just before they had come up. W., therefore, 
proceeded very cautiously. He climbed the wall, 
and came at the horse through the tree, to the trunk 
of which he clung for some time, that he might se- 
cure a retreat in case of need. Immediately upon 
his touching the halter, the horse pranced about, and 
finally pulled away with a dogged and stubborn ex- 
pression, which seemed to bid W. defiance. Taking 
advantage of this, W. leaned over as far as he could, 

. clinging all the time tothe tree with hisright hand, and 
succeeded in breathing into one nostril, without, how- 
ever, being able to blind the eyes. From that moment 
all became easy. W., who is very skilfulin the man- 
agement of a horse, coaxed it, and rubbed its face, 
and breathed from time to time into the nostrils, 
while the horse offered no resistance. In about ten 
minutes, W. declared his conviction that the horse 
was subdued ; and he then unfastened it, and to the 
great and evident astonishment of B., (who had been 
trying all the morning in vain to gain a mastery over 
it), led it quietly away with a loose halter. Stopping 
in the middle of the field, with no onc else near, W. 
quietly walked up to the horse, placed hisarm overone 
eyeand his hand over the other, and breathed into 
the nostrils. It was pleasing to observe how agreeable 
this operation appeared to the horse, who put up his 
nose to receive the ‘ puff.’ In this manner W. led 
the horse through all the fields to the stable yard, 
where he examined the fore feet, and then the hind 
feet of the horse, who offered no resistance—but 
while W. was examining the hind feet, bent its neck 
round, and kept nosing W.’s back. He next buckled 
on a surcingle, and then a saddle, and finally bitted 
the horse with a rope. During the whole of these 
operations, the horse did not offer the slightest resist- 
ance, nor did it flinch in the least degree.” 

Two experiments are all Mr. Ellis has had an op- 
portunity of either witnessing, or hearing the results 
of, But, as ho states, these have been to him per- 





fectly satisfactory ; and, as he has no opportunity of 
carrying them on, since he is unacquainted with the 
treatment of horses, and neither owns any, nor 
is likely to be thrown in the way of unbroken 
colts, he has resolved to publish these particulars, 
that gentlemen, farmers, trainers, and others may at 
least try so simple a plan, and thus test and deter- 
mine its value. Mr. Ellis is of opinion, that this 
is the secret of the celebrated Irish horse-charmers, 
—and we remember that in more than one recorded 
instance of their power, they pretended to whisper to 
the animal, and played with his head, and thus pro- 
bably, breathed into his nostrils. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Journal of a Tour to Waterloo and Paris in Com- 
pany with Sir Walter Scott in 1815, by the late John 
Scott, Esq.—This is a mere outline of the tour, the 
particulars of which Sir Walter himself recorded in 
Paul's Letters, Had the slight work been published 
at the time, it might have been read with interest; 
for though the observations are few and unimportant, 
the narrative is easy and pleasant, and the subject 
was spirit-stirring—but now it is stale, flat, and un- 
profitable. Even with Sir Walter we are so familiar, 
that he here passes before us but as a shadow. Perhaps 
the following are the pleasantest trait of character— 
and the best anecdote.—* In the course of the fore- 
noon, Sir Walter and I separated, for the purpose of 
saying adieu to our respective acquaintances, and of 
executing such commissions as might occur. Before 
long, however, I confess that I found myself gradu- 
ally approaching to the centre of that most fascinat- 
ing place of resort, the Palais Royal, anxious, no 
doubt, to have a last look of the shops of the bijou- 
tiers and marchands des modes, which rendered it so 
attractive to foreigners. While I was busily staring 
at one of those tempting windows, I perceived my 
fellow traveller at no great distance, employed ex- 
actly in a similar manner ; and so attentive, indeed, 
was our examination of the shops, that we were not 
aware of our near neighbourhood, until within a few 
yards of each other. On our meeting, Sir Walter, 
after a hearty laugh, exclaimed, * Well, there’s no 
use in saying anything about the matter. Your 
visits don’t seem to have occupied much more time 
than my own, and here we are, in the very midst of 
temptation, like a couple of moths, as we are. The 
last day ina town like this, is certainly a very dan- 
gerous one, without any Palais Royal; what must it 
be here, then?? On comparing notes, however, it 
did not, I believe, appear that we had been very ex- 
travagant; and after selecting a few souvenirs de 
Paris, we walked along the Passage Vivienne, to- 
wards the Boulevards. It was in a tobacconist’s in 
the arcade, if I recollect right, that Scott observed a 
snuff-box of a pattern then much in fashion—repre- 
senting the cross-cut of a small tree, in which the 
veins and knots were carefully imitated. On seeing 
it, he immediately stopped, saying, ‘ We must not 
forget Tom Purdie, by-the-bye—this is the very 
thing for him.’” * * “ You put mein mind of astory 
which I remember to have heard from old Lord 
M—. When the women in Scotland go to church, 
they have a practice of turning up their gown over 
their head to keep their bonnets dry, and their finery 
from being spoiled by the rain, of which we have so 
lavish a supply in the north. Lord M. met one of 
his acquaintances of this class one chill, showery Sun- 
day, with her gown as usual in this fashion, and said 
to her * Why, Jenny, woman, by kilting up your 
clothes in that way over your head, you expose 
almost your whole body ; it’s just like robbing Peter 
to pay Paul.‘ I daresay it may, my lord,’ replied 
Jenny, ‘but then, ye see, Peter’s not cauld.’” 

Song without Rhyme, by a Graduate of one of the 
Universities. —This is an experimental trip, to discover 
a new poetic country, where lyric as well as heroic 
verse is to be free from the fetters of rhyme. It is 
quite true that rhyme is not essential to the melody 
of English versification, as the *‘ Paradise Lost’ alone 
is sufficient to demonstrate. It is also undeniable 
that rhyme is, in all cases, as much a restriction on 
poetic liberty, as embargoes and dutics are upon the 
frecdom of trade. But we doubt if the author of 
*Song without Rhyme’ is correct in his opinion, that, 
to show the possibility of writing blank verses of 
various lengths and measures, is tantamount to open- 
ing “a new walk of poetry.” The mere possibility 
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of producing blank lyric verse has been long known; 
Milton, for example, tried it in the choruses of 
‘Samson Agonistes,’ and tried it with success for 
there is in some of them the greatest energy 
beauty ; but notwithstanding the precedent, no “new 
walk in poetry” has been opened,— nothin 
scarcely anything, has since been done to emancipate 
the lyre. The truth is, that Milton succeeded as fay 
as he ventured, simply for the reason that he wy 
Milton. Blank verse is the bow of Ulysses, Eyeq, 
in decasyllabics, to speak strictly, the blank verse of 
Milton stands alone ; and to extend its empire over 
the other regions of song, will demand a genius of the 
same order. At the same time, the attempts made 
in the little volume before us have merit, and we 
quote ‘ The Dying Swan,’ as a not inelegant speci. 
men of the author's * Song without Rhyme.’ 
Verdure bright and blooming valley, 
Banquet of my roving senses; 
Waving reed and whispering willow, 
Refuge from the noonday fervor; 
Freshness of the wind and water, 
Mingling with the breath of summer; 
Music of the warbling wildwood, 
Into trance my nature lulling— 
Fare ye well ! 
Sweeter than the woodland warbling, 
Milder than the summer breezes, 
Fairer than the sky reflected 
O’er the blue repose of water ; 
Dearer than the shadowy refuge 
Wont to welcome me at noonday; 
Banquet of my tender bosom ; 
Constant mate of all my seasons— 
Fare thee well.—We never more may wander, 
Cleaving proudly the resisting river; 
Ne’er may hide us from the flaming day-star, 
Basking only in cach other’s presence ; 
Ne’er find safety from the storm of winter, 
Wing to wing, and bosom join’d to bosom. 
Foes for thee I may no more encounter, 
Feeling dearer than my own thy being; 
Feasts with thee participate no longer, 
Finding sweetness at thy side grow sweeter. 
Forms like mine shall move on yonder current, 
While thou seekest mine,—returning never.— 
Lo! before my vision 
All creation changes— 
Wood and river, 
Field and heaven, 
Dimly mingle. 
Sight and sound forsake me ; 
Breath and being fail me— 
Farewell dreams of joy remember'd, 
. Hours of golden hue departed— 
Once I sing and sleep for ever. 


The Maiden of Moscow, by Lady E. 8S. Wortley. 
We are weary of commenting on the railroad faci- 
lity of this lady : * The Maiden of Moscow’ has all the 
faults we have so often indicated, and we recognize 
fewer redeeming beauties than usual. If the Lady 
Emmeline would lay her pen aside for a few years, 
and give substance to her fine imagination, by elevat- 
ing and enlarging her range of thought, she might yet 
secure for herself an enduring niche in the Temple 
of Fame; if she will not, she must be content with 
a corner of our Library Table. 

Hints from a School-mistress,—This little book con- 
tains some valuable and practical suggestions for the 
improvement of domestic education. 
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List of New Books.—Great Western Magazine, No. I, 
royal 8vo. 1s. 6d. swd.—Turf Remembrancer for 1842, being 
Vol. XXIL, 18mo. 2s. swd.—Examples in Algebra, with Key, 
by Rey. W. Foster, A.M., 12mo. 3s. 6d. bd.—The Eton 
Accidence, with the stress and quantities correctly marked, 
as originally edited by T. W. C. Edwards, M.A., 12mo. 14. cL 
—The Eton Latin Grammar, by T. W. C. Edwards, new edit 
revised, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl—Elements of General Pathology, by 
the late John Fletcher, M.D., post 8vo. 10s. Gd. cl.—Sketehes 
of a Youthful Circle, by Mrs. Gilbert, 18mo. 4s. 6d.—Mrs. 
Rarbauld’s Hymns, large print, new edit. 18mo, 1s. hf-bd— 
Shakspere (Library Edition), Vol. II., 8vo. 10s. ¢l.—tInci- 
dents of Travel in Central America, by J. L. Stephens, 2 vols. 
8vo. 328. cl.—Mogg’s Picture of London, and Guide to its 
Sights, new edit. 18mo., 3s. 6d. clL—The Annual Register for 
1840, 8vo. 16s. bds,—Blackwood's Standard Novels, Vol. VL, 
‘The Entail,’ by Galt, 12mo. 6s. cl.—Ireland, its Scenery, 
Character, &c. by Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall, Vol. IL, 8vo. 254. 
cl.— The Herberts,’ by the author of * Elphinstone,’ 3 vole 
post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds.—Creoleana, by J. W. Orderson, 1 yol. 
fe. 6s. cl.—Hart's Fancy Work Book, new edit. 40 illustrations, 
32mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Abdiel, a Tale, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Life of 
William of Wykeham, 18mo. 2s. cl.—Reid’s Scottish Stocks 
and British Funds, new edit. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Stevenson on 


i Marine Surveying and Hydrometry, with plates, 8vo. 15s. el. 





—Eneyclor Metrop 3rd div. Vol. V. (completing 
the History), 4to. 22. 2s. el—Selections from the Memoirs of 
Roger M‘Cormick, No. I., 8vo. 1s. swd.—The Sea-Pie, illus- 
trated by A. Crowquill, No. L, roy. 8vo. 1s. swd —The British 
Minstrel, Part L., royal 8vo. 6d. swd.—Keith’s (Dr.) Signs of 
the Times, new edit. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. cl.—Sermons in Rome 
during Lent 1838, by the Rev. J. H. Gray, 12mo. 7s. 6d. cl 
Williams (Rey. J.) on the Passion, new edit. fe. 8s. cl. 
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1 Observations made at the Apartments of the Royal Society, Somerset House, for 42 successive | hundreds of preposterous parish churches, not Gothic 
hours, commencing 6 A.M. of the 21st of March, 1842, and ending 11 p.m. of the following day, b 
(Greenwich mean time). 


By Mr. J. D. Roszerron, Assistant Secretary, Royal Society 
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1, aM. 30.167 | 30.157 
9, .» | 30.159 | 30.15] 
3, «. | 30.155 | 30,145 
4, .. | 30.145 | 30.135 
i x | 30.143 30.133 
6, «» | 30.141 | 30.133 
7, . | 30.133 | 30.123 
8, .. | 30.122 | 30.112 
9, .. | 30.113 | 30.103 
10, .. | 30.095 | 30.087 
ll, .. | 30.077 | 30.057 
».. | 30.051 | 30.043 
1, P.M. 30.032 | 30.022 
9,.. | 80.007 | 29.999 
.» | 29.985 | 29.977 
4,.. | 29.962 | 29.952 
| 29.952 | 29.942 
29.945 | 29.937 
29.951 | 29.941 
29.940 | 29.930 
29.934 | 29.924 
29.932 | 29.922 
29.930 | 29.920 
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Wind. REMARKS. 





Fine—It. broken clouds—brisk wind. 
Do. ditto ditto. 
Do. ditto ditto. 
Do. ditto ditto. 

Overcast—light rain—high wind. 

Fine—light clouds—brisk wind. 

Cloudy—brisk wind. 

Dk. heavy clds.—It. rain—brisk wind. 
Ditto very slight rain—do. 
Ditto brisk wind, 

Fine—light showers—brisk wind. 

Fine—light clouds ditto. 

Do. ditto ditto. 

Cloudy—brisk wind. 

Fine and starlight—brisk wind. 

Fine and mdonlight—iitto. 

Cidy.—-brisk wind—few stars visible. 

Fine & moonlight —halo round moon 

Cloady—tight wind. {—ditto. 

Fine and starlight—light wind, 

Cloudy—light wind. 

Overcast—light wind. 

Ditto ditto. 

Cloudy ditto. 

Clouds broken—light wind. 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 

Fine—light clouds and wind. 

Cloudy—light brisk wind. 

Do. ditto. 
Do. ditto, 

Fine—light clouds—It. brisk wind. 
Do. ditto ditto. 

Do, ditto ditto. 
Do. ditto ditto. 
Do. ditto ditto. 
Do. ditto ditto. 
Do. ditto light wind. 

Overcast—brisk wind. 

Ditto ditto, 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto light rain and wind. 
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The observations of the Barometer (Flint and Crown Glass) are severally corrected for temperature, as also for capillarity 





»\ STRAWBERRY HILL—HORACE WALPOLE. 

“A paper Fabric, and an assemblage of curious 
Trifles, made by an insignificant Man.” Such is the 
geieral description, beyond doubt more over-modest 
thin sincere, given by Horace Walpole himself of 
Strawberry Hill and its creator. He knew too well 
the powers of ridicule not to dread them,—the secret 
of many a great satirist’s extreme sensitiveness to 
satire; he was too contemptuous towards ineptitude, 
nt to-pretend a scorn for even his own volatile but 
giritual pursuits. Thus he cultivated his lighter 
tastes with the credit of thinking them scarce worth 
his culture, Yet it must have been solid papier- 
maché that has now stood almost a hundred years ; 
td.many a less permanent mansion have professed 
ughitects since raised out of brick. Strawherry 
House is built, however, of lath, plaster, and wood. 
Fora man so limited in fortune, so anxious to form 
a€ollection, and to reposit it at once, perhaps these 
materials were fitting enough: had he resolved on 
letter, the first “ trifle” he must have bought, would 
have been Aladdin’s Wonderful Lamp.* His fabric, 
tich as it is, arose on no preconcerted architectural 
plat; but rather, like a stalactite grotto, the gothic 
chance, enlarged itself by successive incrustations, 
vhile his means and his artistic treasures augmented, 
The original nucleus was a “small tenement” which 
the Earl of Bradford's coachman built in 1698, and 
vhich the common people nicknamed Chopp'd-straw 

from a suspicion that this substitute for oats 
ha enabled him to furnish forth his own crib by 
tehauding that of his lord's horses But the real 
defect of what Walpole entitles now a “ capricious 





* At the end of his life a facetious friend observed, that 
“head outlived three sets of hisown battlements.” 

PAll the old leases designate the ground Strawberry-hill- 
det: it is probable strawberry banks or gardens had once 
‘tisted there, and near other great towns, as they do still 
‘ar Dublin, for the recreation and refection of the citizens. 





house,” now a “castle,” is not its texture, nor its 
caducity ; Michaelangelo’s Cupola was a magnificent 
and noble thing even when a miniature clay model 
put together in a fortnight, for twenty-five crowns: 


were Strawberry walls constructed with rock-dia- | 
monds, and its roof slated with sapphires, it would | 


be no jewel of architecture, Its style much re- 
sembles that which connoisseurs denominate * car- 
penters’ Gothic,” though few persons who call them- 
selves architects understand to this day or practise 
any other. Little of the Gothic now going (would it 
were gone!) is better, some is far worse than Wal- 
pole’s, and deserves the name Confectioners’ Gothie, 
if it deserve a name at all. Throughout the earlier 
half of last century, neither amateur nor professor 
knew even their own want of knowledge in Gothic. 
Examine Westminster-Abbey Towers, and Christ- 
church Gate-Tower at Oxford, by Sir Christopher 
Wren himself: what a conjunction of false princi- 
ples, what a jumble of heterogeneous details, do 
they exhibit, however picturesque and impressive we 
may allow them? But there was this difference 
between Wren and Walpole, that while the preju- 
diced artist remained impenctrable to the beauties of 
Gothic, and endeavoured to prove them deformities, 
the wider-minded amateur discerned, and appre- 
ciated, and did rational battle for them. It is chiefly 
to Walpole’s taste, example, and influence, that 


Gothic owes its resurrection ; and we should be less | 


ungrateful in taunting the Marquis of Worcester with 
his steam-kettle than Walpole with his aeriform 
castle, as the cannon-breech that “made a great 
crack” was much less an avatar of Watt's engine than 
the “ 
House. 


Museum—this too being by our greatest modern | platings offer ? 


| 
| 
| 





ut Vandal, are rising around us—let no one say 
Walpole’s fantastic resid polizes all the 
frivolities of architecture, or all its improprieties. 
Yet, from his various expressions, it is plain he was 
neither so presumptuous nor so ignorant as to deem 
his Castle critically impregnable, albeit our architects 
conceit every little fritter and filagree chapel they 
stick up, a combination of infinite wisdom and know- 
ledge, like Solomon's Temple. Of one visitor he 
says,— If Mr. Matthews was entertained, I am glad. 
But Mr. Wyatt has made him too correct a Goth not 
to have seen all the imperfections and bad execution 
of my attempts; for neither Mr. Bentley, nor any 
workman, had studied the science, and I was too 
desultory and impatient to consider that I should 
please myself more by allowing time, than by hurry- 
ing my plans into execution before they were ripe. 
My house therefore is but a sketch for beginners ; 
yours is finished by a great master—and if Mr. 
Matthews liked mine, it was en virtuose who loves 
the dawnings of an art, or the glimmerings of its 
restoration.” These last words perfectly describe the 
merits and deficiencies of Walpolean architecture, 
its claims on our gratitude and forgiveness. It is 
remarkable too that he did not, restorer-like, mistake 
his dawnings for full day, yet prophesied, like old 
Latimer, with the confidence of truth, that his glim- 
merings would “kindle such a fire in England as 
should never be extinguished.” He made progress 
himself; the Gallery and the Round Tower, his 
latest additions, are his best. To his earlier times 
we must attribute his mania for grotesquing pure 
Gothic, by misappropriating his awkward plagiarisms 
“from Standards in Cathedrals and Chapel ‘Tombs” 
to chimney-pieces, &¢. No doubt at this period he 
was proudest of his Castle, though he always appears 
to peck at it, like a weathercock which always turns 
its beak upon what sways it most. So much for the 
paper fabric itself. 
Weare not about to cry up Horace Walpole as 
one of the Nine British Worthies, nor give him an 
entire constellation to himself in the intellectual 





| hemisphere, by way of representing all his brilliant 


qualities; but we would correct, if possible, the very 
erroneous popular impression of his having been a 
mere tasteful superficialist, and literary petit-maitre. 


| He was far from an “ insignificant Man ;” much far- 


ther than almost any one who calls him so. The 


| gorge rises with disgust, or the midriff explodes with 
laughter, to hear and read the supercilious opinions 


9 | 





| 


per fabric” of Barry’s New Parliament | last dust has sounded on their coffins? 
Whether should Strawberry, or Soane’s have names to be robbed of then, except what the 


passed upon him by persons who, comparatively, are 
beasts of burden to an Arabian courser, droning beetles 
to a bird of Paradise. Walpole the scorn of this age 
forsooth !—this, the shallowest, noisiest, frothiest, 
most headlong Rapid in the River of Time !— Horace 
Walpole, whose wit was volatilized wisdom, his satire 
the quintessence of good sense, he whose thoughts 
have always enough of the diamoad about them to 
bear the utmost polish and the finest setting in words 
—however sparkling are solid too, and durable—the 


| felicissima curiositas of our English Horace sneered 


at by an age all whose wit is pertness and satire 
personality, and whose brightest thoughts are as 
broken ice, cold and of but a moment's glitter. He 
pronounced small-minded by an age whose only 
herculean power is to put forth trash, and only large- 
mindedness to swallow it! Had those who deny 
him power but touched the electric eel, how he would 
have paralyzed them! We should like to see how 
wide they would stare at him on awaking from the 
shock, and how thcy would rub their elbows after it! 
They would be numb all over, as well as in the 
skulls, we promise them. Yet surely he is appre- 
ciated by such among us who are above the age? 
Those persons alone, we remark, who make the age, 
giving it their common superficial character, affect to 
despise him. Those in particular disparage him as 
an author and a compiler of trivial works, who pil- 
lage him of all their own valuables: they would rob 
him first of his collected literary treasures, and then 
of his good name. But which among his depredators 
and detractors will be heard of, like him, after the 
Which will 


At least, which will live like him 


architect—bear away the palm of superior insignifi- | half a century after death, and promise moreover to 
cance? While that mass of littlenesses, Buckingham | live half an eternity !. Why, they are recognizable 
Palace (George the Fourth’s Folly) remains—while | even now but as gnats, by the swarm, being each by 
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itself scarce visible. Let them originate a new style 
of Romance, and then raze out the fame and sow the 
foundations of Otranto with salt if they please. He 
who did introduce such a thing was the very man to 
restore Otranto its credit :__“ This romance has been 
justly considered not only as the original and model 
of a peculiar species of composition, attempted and 
successfully executed by a man of great genius, but as 
one of the standard works of our lighter literature” 
(Scott's ‘Lives of the Novelists’). Who is there to 
compile another * Anecdotes of Painting,’ so pleasant, 
80 piquant, so tasteful for its time, so instructive for 
every time? Ora ‘ Royal and Noble Authors,’ that 
shall be readable with profit, readable at all? Nay, 
who will contribute a few ‘ Historic Doubts’ as cor- 
rective of exaggerated prejudices, if not subverting 
their grounds altogether, as those on ‘ The Life and 
Death of King Richard the Third?” No depre- 
ciator of Walpole, we dare swear. Byron went too 
far, perhaps, when he said—* He is the father of the 
first Romance and the last Tragedy in our language, 
and surely worthy of a higher place than any living 
author, be he who he may:” but his * Mysterious 
Mother’ we should venture to call the best tragedy 
ever written by any one who was not a poet, and 
should rank Walpole, if not among great men, among 
the greatest of lesser men, as his father was among 
the least of great. He was more than a great man 
in miniature, for he possessed almost all the other 
powers of such a character on a reduced and refined 
scale, with its ethereality in full degree, that purer 
element of genius which his Letters exhibit most 
condensed, and his whole life evinces. Let us add 
some traits regarding as well his moral as his intel- 
lectual claims ; though neither a legislator nor phi- 
lanthropist by pretension, he yet saw what professed 
legislators did not see, that the American Stamp Act 
was impolitic no less than iniquitous, and he would 
have saved Byng from judicial murder which many 
who passed for benevolent assisted to perpetrate, 
while he stood forth to denounce the Slave Trade as 
a public crime long ere its abolition had been thought 
possible, needful, or even advisable. Hear the per- 
sonage called heartless and selfish :—* We have been 
sitting this fortnight on the African Company. We, 
the British Senate, that Temple of Liberty, and bul- 
wark of Protestant Christianity, have been this fort- 
night considering methods to make more effectual 
that horrid traffic of selling negroes. It has appeared 
to us that six and forty thousand of these wretches 
are sold every year to our plantations alone! It 
chills one’s blood—I would not have to say I voted 
for it, for the continent of America! The destruc- 
tion of the miserable inhabitants by the Spaniards 
was but a momentary misfortune, that flowed from 
the discovery of the New World, compared to this 
lasting havoc which it brought upon Africa. We 
reproach Spain ; and yet do not even pretend the 
nonsense of butchering the poor creatures for the 
good of their souls.”—( Letter, Feb. 25, 1750.) 

His noble offer, on two several occasions, of half 
his fortune to his friend Conway will be more fre- 
quently praised than imitated ; his ever-memorable 
letter to Madame du Deffand, pressing her accept- 
ance from him of the pension a monarch withdrew, 
is a document such as seldom enriches the annals of 
biography. Walpole’s love for his mother was only 
less sentimental than Cowper's for his; that for his 
father does his heart honour, because even filial 
affection may become chilled by the indifference of 
a parent, and scarce ever remains so fervid as Wal- 
pole’s under this damper. Regarding the much- 
mistaken affair of Chatterton, our prejudices take 
part with the ill-starred poet, but we fear Justice, 


Truth, and Reason, are all on the side of Walpole. 
It is quite impossible for us to give, this week, any 
thing beyond a very general and brief character of 


the collection at Strawberry Hill. Amidst such 
countless gems of Art, one looks about with confused 
and dazzled admiration, like Sindbad in the Valley of 
Diamonds. Circumspection loses its English sense 
and re-assumes its Latin : and, though indispensable 
to sound criticism, it will not attend under any sub- 
pena. This most sequestered of road-side mansions 
has long been all but hermetically sealed ; even the 
German travellers, Waagen, Passavant, &c., who of 
late visited England, and entered, as if by petard, 
almost every stronghold of aristocratical power and 
pride, found the little paper fabric impenetrable, 


Besides, the so-called private view was crowded like 
a public one; the whole fashionable world seemed 
to be mobilized, sent in masses from London en echel- 
lon to occupy the Castle. How could we see through 
such a forest of heads, or hold any converse with 
ourselves, disturbed as it must have been by the most 
unconscientious voices, neither small nor still, around 
us? We prefer making our best attempt hereafter 
to give a critical account, for our ambition is less to 
communicate novelty than true knowledge. We 
shall now only say that this collection might well 
be called the most remarkable of its kind ever 
formed by individual resources so limited. Wal- 
pole purchased his domain from Mrs. Chenevix, the 
toy-woman, and at first sight the genius of the toy- 
shop appears to have resided in the Castle, as well 
as the cottage, its predecessor. But, upon looking 
closer, the observant visitor finds it pervaded by a 
large spirit of arrangement, finds himself surrounded 
with systematic cycles, and in the midst of a com- 
prehensive systematic cycle which embraces them 
all.* This is what distinguishes Walpole far above 
most collectors; especially those of his own age, and 
more especially those who, like him, were unable 
from moderate means to gather up aught beyond 
“an assemblage of curious trifles.” His curious 
trifles are rendered by their judicious inter-connexions 
and subordinancies, by their historical and artistic 
bearings, allusions, and illustrative nature, equivalent 
to things of magnitude and moment. Triflingness 
in domiciliar matters was the taste of the times, the 
yet unextinct taste of our French period, imbibed 
under the Restoration, and continued long after 
the Revolution, after the Hanoverian succession 
itself. Look across the Twickenham road from 
Strawberry Castle, and behold Pope’s villa! Who 
thinks little of its spiritual possessor on account 
of his toy-shop grotto? his vaunted “camera ob- 
scura, finished with shells interspersed with pieces 
of Jooking-glass in angular forms; and the ceil- 
ing a star of the same material, at which, when 
a lamp (of an orbicular figure of thin alabaster), is 
hung in the middle, a thousand pointed rays glitter, 
and are reflected over the place.” (Letter to Blount.) 
How much superior was the Walpolean Chapel to 
the poet's Temple of shells “ in the rustic manner ;” 
how much the long gothic Gallery with its fan-traced 
ceiling to the unnatural naturality of a cave “ in- 
crusted about with marbles, spars, gems, ores, and 
minerals!” Could anything smack of the petit- 
maitre more than those “ mineral roofs” and “ pointed 
crystals,” which we are called upon by their immor- 
talizer to smile at, not in derision, but admiration ? 
Yet we love, and almost revere his Grotto as a 
sainted hermit’s cell, making all due allowance for 
the artificial spirit of the age. Walpole was his 
contemporary, though born somewhat later than he, 
but his taste was a century beyond his, and above it. 
Indeed we doubt, we much doubt, whether any man 
in England, now, when familiar knowledge of the 
continent has, to speak by comparison, enlarged and 
elevated the public taste, could even now form a 
Collection with such fine discrimination and philoso- 
phic feeling as that of Strawberry Hill. Those few 
remarks, general, but we hope not vague, must con- 
clude our introduction to the examen which we pro- 
pose entering on next week. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Letrers from Ireland announce the death of the 
Rey. Cesar Otway, one of the few authors whose 
provincial reputation has been sanctioned by the ap- 
probation of the general public. “ He was descended,” 
says our correspondent, “from an English family, 
which settled in Ireland on a grant of forfeited estates, 
and had therefore been long accustomed to regard 
itself asa part of garrison in a hostile country. Mr. 
Otway could not escape from the passions and the 
prejudices with which most descendants of the Crom- 
wellian settlers are imbued ; but his heart went far 
to correct the errors of his head, and throughout life 
he manifested a warm sympathy in the social and 
moral condition of the Irish peasantry, contributing 
all in his power to every scheme for their improve- 
ment. It was his misfortune to be early involved in 
controversy, both as a theologian and a politician. 
The Catholic Question engaged his attention in both 


* They would have been still more evident before the 








partial dislocation arising from auction necessities. 





capacities, and he advocated what are called “high 
protestant principles” with a firmness such as 
ed to the earlier Puritans, but at the same time With 
a spirit of affectionate gentleness which was pec, 
liarly hisown. To his credit it must be said, 
though he possessed great powers of wit and Satire, 
he rarely indulged in sarcasm or invective ; and whe, 
betrayed into such occasional lapses, he was eager jy 
manifest his regret and make honourable atonement, 
There are few authors in whose works the man ang 
the controversialist so strongly appear as disting 
characters. Amid all the storm of polemics, he not 
unfrequently stops to introduce a little bit of mur 
scenery or picture of peasant life, on which he dwell 
with the complacency of a spirit to whom strife js 
wearisome. On the other hand, in some of his 
sketches of Irish scenery, when contemplating ruing 
towers and mouldering fanes with the sympathies ofa 
patriot and the imaginings of a poet, he suddenly ip. 
terrupts * the genial current of his soul,” to introduce 
a sneer at popery or a denunciation of priesteraft 
The effect is such as would have been produced had 
one of the old covenanters written scholia on Sidney 
Arcadia, which an editor had ignorantly incorporated 
with the text. Mr. Otway’s partizanship rarely 
limited his literary sympathies. No matter what 
might be the religion or politics of a young author in 
Dublin, Mr. Otway looked to his intellectual merits, 
and made every exertion to forward his labours. He 
was thus the centre of the “ young literature” of the 
Irish capital, and he laboured to prevent it assuming 
that sectarian character in the hands of others which 
unfortunately was too manifest in his own. He was 
a large contributor to the Dublin Christian Examiner, 
and University Magazine ; the former, indeed, prin- 
cipally owed its fame to the articles signed C. 0, 
Few can read them without regretting that he, like 
too many of his countrymen,— 

To party gave up what was meant for mankind.” 
In England Mr. Otway is chiefly known by his 
“Sketches” in some of the least frequented parts of 
Ireland, which have won the favour of many strongly 
opposed to the author’s peculiar opinions. 

Foreign papers record the death of the illus 
trious Professor Heeren, at the advanced age of 
eighty-one. Since 1787, he had been attached to 
the University of Giéttingen, first as Professor of 
Philosophy, and afterwards of History, and was a 
member of nearly all the learned academies of Europe, 
To the notice of his death, we may add that of M. 
Beyle, the Consul of France at Civita-Vecchia, 
better known in the literary republic by his pseu- 
donym of Frederick Stendhal. 

Mr. Hullmandel, the Lithographer, has received 
this week a superb gold medal from the King of the 
French, as a reward for his invention of Lithotint. 
Every recognition by the sovereign of another country 
of the claims of successful ingenuity to honorary dis- 
tinction, deserves to be recorded, especially as such 
acts of encouragement are almost unknown in 
England—better in France. 

The sale of the library of Dr. Olinthus Gregory 
took place on the 16th and 17th of last month, 
There was little of rarity, but a great number of use- 
ful books, principally of divinity, and mathematical 
and physical science. A large collection of manu 
script calculations, by the late Mr. Goodwyn, was 
bought, we understand, by the Royal Society. Some 
autographs of Newton, Nelson, De Moivre, Thomas 
Simpson, &c., fetched good prices. Dr. Gregory was 
at one time in a humble situation compared to that 
in which his merits afterwards placed him. He is 
said, in a dictionary of living authors, to have been 
a printer, but we believe he was a bookseller in 4 
small way at Cambridge. Report has it that he was 
brought forward by some members of the University, 
who found out his mathematical attainments, among 
the foremost of whom was Mr. Copley, now 
Lyndhurst. Among the books sold was a well read 
copy of Sanderson’s Algebra, containing a note, 
in the Doctor's handwriting, that it was given him by 
MM. Bolland and Copley, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. No man ever repaid such a benefit in kind 
more gratefully than Dr. Gregory: not of course to 
those who bestowed it, but to others who stood in 
need of the same encouragement. : 

The sixth concert at the Conservatoire, at Paris, 
introduced two pieces from the ‘St. Paul’ of Men 
delssohn, to the French dilettanti. They appear to 
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have been relished by the few ; but a French au- 
dience is slow to committing itself by admiration : 





bunds which usually turned off the water. The 
Doctor asked Ibrahim Khan how he was to cross, 


—The second note referred to the nature of the 
inland territory east of the Andes of Cuzco, and to a 









me with none (the sequel is but inevitable) so unmeasured | and the Khan immediately told his people to make | tribe of Indian braves, who have never been sub- 
in its ravings, when the enthusiasm is admitted as | a footun, or rude raft, capable of bearing one man. | jugated. These people live chiefly on game and 
id, that comme il faut. We predict, that in two seasons} When this was completed, the Doctor was directed | fish, use bows and arrows only, wear no clothing, and 
1 Satire, more, Mendelssohn's music may become the rage in | to get upon the raft, which was then pushed off into | eat no salt. This tribe is said to resemble the 
nd whey ig; we remember, that two seasons ago, it was | the stream—the Doctor having a long stick in his | Indians of New Orleans, and those near Buffalo. 
Cager to hardly admitted to be music, by some of the leading | hands, with which he was to pole himself across ; his | The General speculates upon the facility with which 
nement, arbiters of classical taste there !_This has been but | arms, clothes, instruments, and other property re- | Chinese and Japanese junks might have been blown 
nan and a dull week at home, to the public; nevertheless, a | mained upon the bank. He had not pushed the | over to the shores of America.—The last of these 
isting season of great preparation, as our next chronicle | raft above fifteen or twenty yards into the sluggish | interesting notes points out the probability of the 
» he not yill show. A trial of Spohr’s new symphony, was | stream, when Ibrahim Khan, who was standing com- | existence of islands still undiscovered in the South 
of run made by the Philharmonic Society, on Wednesday | posedly on the bank, levelled his gun and fired. The | Sea, there being a part seldom or never passed by 
e dwells evening. It is written for two orchestras—the second | ball did not take effect, and the Doctor turned round | vessels, it being out of the tracks they always take. 
strife 4 one being @ company of solo players; to criticize it, | and asked who fired,and why. The Khan answered 4. A paper was next read, being a detailed descrip- 
, af his would be presumptuous, in its incomplete state, | that he had shot at a waterfowl, which had dived. tion, by Mr. Schoolcraft, of a tumulus at Grayebreck 
B ruined and we are doing. better service to art, in arousing | The Doctor seemed to believe him, and went on | Flats, on the Virginia side of the Ohio Valley, about 
hies of a all who can, to hear it, when it is performed: if only | poling: he had proceeded a very short distance fur- | half a day’s voyage below Pittsburg. Its form is a 
enly in as a measure of justice towards those among the | ther, however, when Ibrahim took another gun from | truncated cone, and is calculated to contain nearly 
troduce Philharmonic directors, who have introduced a| one of his people, and fired a second time, With de- | two millions of cubic feet of earth. When opened, 
esteraft novelty so important. The Great Choral Meeting | liberate aim. This time the shot took effect, and I | jt was found to contain human skeletons, 1,700 ivory 
ced had inExeter Hall, with fifteen hundred singers (!) trained | saw the blood flowing from a wound in the Doctor's beads, 500 small shells, and 66 pieces of mica, be- 
Sidney's on the Wilhem plan, “comes off” on the 13th. right side. He immediately fell off the raft into sides a small tabular stone, containing twenty-four 
porated Here, too, while we announce, it were unfair to anti- | the water, which I was surprised to see did not reach distinctly engraved alphabetical characters, arranged 
) Tarely cipate. At the Italian Opera, Mad. Persiani is pro- | above his middle, and began to wade back to the | in parallel lines. On this relic the chief interest is 
2 What mised for Tuesday next, and the Ronconi this day | bank he had left. Ibrahim Khan now commenced | concentrated. The date of the construction of the 
uthor in week, in the ‘ Torquato’ of Donnizetti. Miss Kem- | abusing him, with all manner of opprobrious names. | tumulus is estimated to be about a.p. 1300. 
a, ble appears in another new part, ‘ La Sonnambula,’|} The Doctor said, ‘Do not kill me; take all my Col. Gawler then gave a vivd voce account of South 
- He on Thursday. The German Operas are advertised | property, but spare my life: what can you gain by kill- | Australia; he divided the subject into, first, the 
of the to commence at Covent Garden on the 2nd of May, | ing me? Iam but one man, and have never injured | different kinds of country in South Australia; and, 
ssuming with a programme as rich in its promises as those of | you; my countrymen are many, and will take ven- | secondly, the mountain ranges which determine the 
—_ former seasons. geance for my blood; do not make all Englishmen | geometrical features of the country, the plains at 
_— n : your blood enemies.’ It was all, however, of no | their bases, and the rivers rising in and flowing from 
er BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. a avail. The Khan continued to pour forth abuse,| them. As to the different kinds of country, there 
reo BuITISHL ARTISTS. is open patty, trom Ten in ihe Morning ttt and, on his victim reaching the bank, drew his sword | were four—the sand deposits along the sea shore ; 
be, like Five in the Evening. re OM ILLIAM BARNARD, Ranges. and struck hima blow on the head, which felled him | the brush and scrub; the stringy-bark forests, and 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 


to the ground. I saw the Doctor lift up his hands, 
as if in prayer, but he was almost immediately killed 






the lightly timbered park-like land, available for 
tillage and for cattle and sheep pasturage. In regard 


” The Two Pictures, now exhibiting, represent THE VILLAGE 









by his OF ALAGNA, in Piedmont, destroyed by an Avalanche, painted by sword-cuts from the Khan and his attendants, | to the sand deposits, it would easily be conceived, 
pated WE Wee eri Sty i Rasous, em 0 tetch uate on tea apes | *74 “at body was thrown inte the river.” that, on a coast open to the prevailing south-westerly 


2. Extract of a letter from Major Frederic Sothe- 
by, of the Bengal Artillery, dated Shawl Kot, in 
Affghanistan, the 2nd of December, 1841, describing 


yD. Rowrnts, R.A. 1829. Both Pictures exhibit various effects of wind and the swell of the great Southern Ocean, 
light and shade. Open from Ten till Five. 
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i they would be extensive. In Spencer's and St, Vin- 
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Orpex: MORNINGS, from Eleven till Six p.m. EVENINGS, 
except Saturdays, from Seven till Half-past Ten o’clock.—The CO- 
LOSSAL ELECTRIFYING MACHINE, worked by Steam Power, 
exhibiting the effectsof ELECTRIC LIGHT, the AURORA BORE- 
ALIS, &c. on a grand scale, at Twelve a.M., and at Half-past Seven 
ia the Evening. The NEW and ENLARGED DISSOLVING 
VIEWS, commencing a Series intended to illustrate the Scenery of 
the HOLY LAND, are shown at Half-past One, at a Quarter-past 
Five, and at a Quarter before Ten o’clock in the Evenings. The inter- 





his passage of the Bolan Pass, with 500 camels, and 
eight carts and waggons. The greater part of the 
road was along the bed of a torrent, and is composed 
of shingly gravel, which recedes from under the feet. 
The Pass is usually infested by robbers, who hurl 
stones down upon the travellers,—were they as bold 


cent’s Gulfs, sheltered as these seas were, they were 
comparatively low; but, from the mouth of the 
river Murray, extending to a great distance to the 
south-east, they might be called, from their great 
breadth and the difficulties of crossing them, sand 
mountains. These were thickly inhabited by a black 


, - “hic population, supported by fish, from the sea on one 
ot Mh ino a, rae, fae came cemeces | an they are. ervel and perfdioun they might hold | side, and ffom the Coorong a grat. etuary, on the 
spur ee ae bee tae pw hig pag have been | the Pass against any force. When the torrent 1s | other. The brush and scrub country consisted of 

een oa nnn | SUdenly swelled, its force is irresistible. On one | tracts covered with stunted foliage; in the case of 

i fe SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY occasion, an officer lost all his horses, camels, and | the scrub, being mere bushes, over which a man on 
eceived bes property, with seventeen men, who were suddenly | foot may have a distant view; and in that of the 
3 of the GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. swept away, the officer and a few persons who were | brush, trees of various heights, to twenty or five- 
thotint. March 14.—1, A paper was read, communicated by | with him escaping only by quickly climbing upon and-twenty feet. The scrub, perhaps, might never 
ountty Mr. A, Forbes, being the deposition of a Persian ser- | the precipitous rocks which form the sides of the | be useful, but the brush certainly might become very 
ary diss Ht vant, who had accompanied Dr. Forbes into Seistan, | gorge. In one part of the Pass the erosion of the | serviceable to man. It might be used for all pur- 
“ ouch giving an account of the murder of that gentleman, by | torrent had laid the strata bare, and here regular | poses for which long and straight poles are required, 
wn  @ lbahim Khan, a Beloochee. It appears that Dr. | veins of coal, but of a bad quality, were seen; | would burn into good charcoal, and form an endless 
: Forbes had been well received and hospitably treated | they were about six inches thick, and recurred at | supply of fuel for smelting the immense quantities of 
megory Hi atdifferent places, but that the circumstance of his | regular intervals of about six feet, and inclined to | good iron ore with which the province abounded. 
month, taking notes and plans had excited suspicions which | the horizon. The outcrop of the coal was sought | The brush was often very beautiful, consisting of 
‘of use Hi led to his untimely death, the manner of which was | for, but was not discovered. Sulphur is said to exist | acacias, eucalypti, and high creepers, flowering 
matical a3 follows :— Dr. Forbes, on reaching the borders of | at no great distance. The whole country is rocky; | luxuriantly. The brush and scrub stood almost in- 
mans Seistan, requested of Ibrahim Khan, whom he regard- | the plain intersected by deeply cut ravines, and | variably on sandstone formations. The geology and 

yn, Was Hed as his friend, to furnish him with a guide, in pro- | covered with debris. A spot was passed where an | botany of Australia ran singularly together. The 
- Some BH secution of his journey to Kandahar, but the Khan | attack had been made by the robbers, the result of | stringy-bark forest was an extensive, noble, and most 
Thomas Hf sid he would himself conduct him to the frontier, | which was still evident in the dead bodies of camels, | useful feature in the country. It commenced near 
bry was and from thence send a party of horse to escort him, | horses, and property strewed about, and traces of | Cape Jervis, and, with occasional interruptions, ex- 
to that Hi “We all started accordingly in the morning,” says | blood. The carts and waggons were arrested for a | tended for perhaps a hundred miles to the north- 
He is narrator; “the Khan, I thought, seemed re- | while by the badness of the road, but finally, toge- | ward and eastward. It followed the courses of the 

e been served, and after we had gone a short way, I re- | ther with the camels and all the party, got safely | summits of the mountain ranges, and stood, almost 
eri @ @ marked that he lagged behind, and, looking round, | through the Pass, without being attacked or even | invariably, upon the quartz and ironstone conglo- 
he was Isaw that heand his people were loading their guns; | seeing any one. The passage is particularly tedious. | merate, by which these ranges, in the Adelaide dis- 
versity, limmediately passed on, and told the Doctor, who | In their march through it, the party had to wade | trict, were generally capped. It consisted of straight 
bo turned pale and said the fatal day was come. The | the stream eighteen times, unshoeing every time. | and lofty trees, the wood of which served for building 


Khan, however, soon rejoined him, and they entered, 


The scenery, upon the whole, does not lack gran- 


purposes, and for fences of all kinds. The lightly tim- 


% usual, into friendly conversation. The Doctor | deur. The highest part of the Pass is about 5,000 | bered park-like country rested upon alluvial deposits, 

s note, aked Ibrahim Khan why he and his people had | feet above Dadar, and the climate cold in con-| the decomposition of the forests and rocks of the 
him by Hi lcaded their guns, saying, he supposed there were | sequence ; it froze every night, and in spots inac- | mountain ranges, or it covered the extensive slate for- 
dye 20 enemies lurking about ; the Khan replied, that | cessible to the sun it does not thaw in the daytime. | mations incumbent on the sides of the mountains, or 
in k always hunted as he journeyed along, and on 3. Some notes communicated by General Miller. | the still more extensive, nearly horizontal, stratified 
on teaching the river they would have plenty of hogs. | —The first of these related to the remarkable rise | fossilliferous formations that form the basis of the 
oes afterwards we arrived at the banks of the river. | of the western coast of South America, in proof of | plains. It is beautiful and most available for the 
Paris, It was a place, I understood, where horsemen used | which several very curious facts were mentioned ; | wants of man. In it are to be found large tracts fit 
. Men to ford, but the bed of the river was full from bank | among others, there was at Valdivia, in 1820, only | for the plough and for every species of cultivation, 


to bank, owing, as I subsequently learned, to the 
having sent on beforehand, and broken the 





two feet water, where, sixty or seventy years pre- 
viously, six Dutch line-of-battle ships had anchored. 





extensive horse and cattle pastures, and very exten- 
sive sheep pastures, It is lightly covered with euca- 
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\spti, the oxle (casuarina), and other trees, of which 
the wood was calculated for very useful purposes, as 
might be seen by the several specimens produced to 
the meeting.—In reference to the second division of 
the subject, there were, properly speaking, but two 
great mountain ranges in South Australia, that which 
Mr. Eyre had called the Gawler range, in the Port 
Lincoln peninsula (Eyria), and the range which Capt. 
Flinders had discovered at the head of Spencer's 
Gulf, which at its northerly extremities, losing itself 
in the great plain surrounded by the horse-shoe-like 
Lake Torrens, descends away to the southward, and 
has its southern and south-westerly extremities on 
the shores of St. Vincent's Gulf and Backstairs Pas- 
sage, to the southward of Adelaide. The basis rocks 
of these mountain ranges were granite, gneiss, or red 
porphyry, of which specimens were produced. In 
the Adelaide district, the granite was covered, gene- 
rally, so as to be scarcely visible, by very extensive 
formations of primary or transition slates, and by 
sandstones, In these were frequently found large 
beds of transition limestones. Some of the slates are 
calculated for roofing, and the limestones are very 
crystalline, and suited for statuary. The granite 
is sometimes decomposed into fine white porce- 
lain earth. Metals exist probably in considerable 
quantities; valuable iron ores certainly abound ; 
galena, copper, and other metals have been disco- 
vered. The plains at the bases of the mountains 
consist generally of extensive stratified fossilliferous 
formations ; in some of these selenite, reducible to 
the best plaster of Paris, is abundant. The numerous 
small rivers between the head of Spencer’s Gulf and 
Cape Jervis, rise generally in the high lands upon the 
mountain ranges, form lovely valleys, at considerable 
elevations, and then descending to the plains through 
wild, rocky, and almost impassable ravines, cut deep 
and broad channels in their further courses to the 
sea. From the number of these small rivers and the 
shortness of their courses, the flow of water in the 
summer months was small, as was frequently the case 
in other countries under the same latitude ; but then 
chains of waterholes at least remained. Shallowness 
and want of beauty must not be connected with the 
idea of these waterholes, but the contrary. They 
were closely overhung and shaded with trees and 
shrubs, and were deep and frequently very large. 
They were fine natural reservoirs, beneficently pro- 
vided for the preservation of water in the warm 
months of such a climate, and deserving rather of 
the name of lagoons than that which they usually 
bore. Colonel Gawler then described the River 
Murray, and stated that, in a course of about 180 
miles its depth was never less than thirteen feet, 
deep water holding generally from bank to bank. 
The temperature of South Australia had for its ex- 
tremes about 102°, in the shade, and the freezing 
point. From the clearness of the atmosphere, the 
high temperature was not nearly so oppressive as 
the same degree of heat would be in England. 
It occurred only with the hot winds, which came 
from the north-east.—At the request of Sir Harry 
Verney, Col. Gawler described that extraordinary 
geographical feature, Lake Torrens, and stated his 
opinion, that it was probably supplied from some 
still greater inland reservoir, and that the best course 
to the centre of New Holland must be to the west- 
ward of it, either near to its banks or by the summit 
of the Gawler range.—In reply to questions from 
Mr. Murchison, it was further stated, that the reports 
which had gone abroad in England, concerning the 
deficiency of water in South Australia, were erroneous, 
as considered in regard to the wants of man. Abun- 
dance of rain fell in the course of the nine months 
from April to January. Westerly, and especially 
south-westerly, winds prevailed through by far the 
greatest portion of the year, and brought moisture 
from all the great extents of comparatively shallow 
water in the neighbourhood. Water was found 
abundantly in wells of from 20 to 120 feet in depth, 
sometimes brackish, but generally very good. South 
Australia was unquestionably an agricultural, as well 
as a pastoral country. The pastures were indeed 
magnificent, and the herbage upon them nutritious 
in an extraordinary degree ; but tracts of arable land, 
pabl producing the finest wheat, were thickly 
and extensively dispersed over the face of the coun- 
try. Much wheat had been grown, which could not 
be surpassed in any country, and he understood that 








ten thousand acres would be this year under cultiva- 
tion. On one occasion, the representation was seri- 
ously made to him, that flour made from wheat 
grown in the colony was too good to be issued for the 
public service. No climate could surpass that of 
South Australia for salubrity, Even marshes there 
appeared to lose their deleterious qualities, persons 
working in them, and living close to them, rarely 
complained of ill effects, 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

March 9.—Mr. Murchison, President, in the chair. 

1. ‘On the Salt Steppe, south of Orenburg, and 
on a remarkable Freezing Cavern,’ by R. I. Mur- 
chison, Esq.—This Salt Steppe differs from those 
between the Uralsk and the Volga, or on the Siberian 
side of the Urals, in consisting, not of a dead flat, but 
of wide undulations and low ridges ; it is nevertheless 
a true Steppe, being devoid of trees and slightly ir- 
rigated. The surface is composed of gypseous sands 
and marls, considered by Mr. Murchison to be of the 
age of the Zechstein, through which protrude the 
small pyramidal masses of rock salt, that led to the 
discovery of the great subjacent deposit. The spot 
where the salt is principally quarried, in open day, 
is immediately south of the village of Illetzkaya Zat- 
cheta, and the excavations extend about 300 paces 
in length and 200 in breadth; the exposed thickness 
of the mass being forty feet. The salt is of so great 
purity as to need no preparation, except pounding, 
previous to its being used, the only extraneous matter 
consisting in occasionally minute filaments of gypsum. 
At first sight, the mass appears to be horizontally 
stratified, but this structure, Mr. Murchison states, is 
owing to the mineral being excavated in large paral- 
lelopipedal blocks, twelve fect long, three deep, and 
three wide, which are first separated vertically from 
the great body of salt by grooves cut with a hatchet, 
and then detached horizontally by means of a heavy 
beam of wood suspended from triangles and driven 
against the face of the block. The upper surface 


of the salt is irregular in outline, penetrating in some 
places through the overlying sands and marls; the 


base of the exposed mass is worn on the side first 
excavated, into a cavern by the action of dissolved 
snow and other causes, the roof of the cavern being 
adorned by pendent saline crystallizations, and the 
face of the same side of the quarry presents the sem- 
blance of a polished mirror. The entire range of 
this great deposit has not been ascertained, but it is 
known to extend two wersts in length; and Mr. 
Murchison is of opinion that it constitutes the subsoil 
of a considerable area: its entire thickness also 
appears not to have been clearly determined, but it 
greatly exceeds 100 feet. In consequence of the 
salt occurring so near the surface, every pool supplied 
with springs from below is affected by it. One of 
them, which is used medicinally, is so highly charged 
with saline contents, that the bather has great dif- 
ficulty in submerging his body, and the skin on 
leaving the water is coated with salt. Innumerable 
animaleules swarm in this brine—Mr. Murchison 
then proceeded to describe the freezing cave. It is 
situated in the base of a little hillock of gypsum at the 
eastern end of the village of Illetzkaya Zatcheta, and 
is distinguished from other adjacent caves, either 
natural or artificial, by abounding with ice in summer, 
and containing no ice in winter. “Standing on the 
heated ground (Reaumur thermometer being in the 
shade 25°) and under a broiling sun, I shall never 
forget,” Mr. Murchison says, “my astonishment 
when the woman, to whom the cavern belonged, un- 
locked a fragile door, and so piercing a volume of 
air struck upon our feet and legs, that we were 
glad to rush into the cold bath in front of us to 
equalize the effect.” At three or four paces within 
the door, and on a level with the strect, beer or quass 
was half frozen, and meat was deposited for preserva- 
tion. A little further the narrow chasm opened into 
a vault, fifteen feet high, ten paces long, and seven 
or eight wide, and which appeared to send off irre- 
gular fissures into the hillock. From the whole of 
the roof, solid undripping icicles were suspended, 
and the floor was covered with hard snow, ice, or 
frozen earth. In the winter, all these phenomena 
disappear, and when the external air is very cold, 
the cavern possesses such a temperature, that the 
Russian inhabitants could sleep in it without their 
sheepskins. For the purpose of eliciting an expla- 





nation of these curious opposite conditions of he 
cave, Mr. Murchison wrote to Sir John Herpche, 
and received the communications to bes 

noticed. With reference to the remarks contaipa 
in them, Mr. Murchison states that he particular; 
urged the government at Orenburg, and the directg 
of the Salines, to keep accurate meteorolog; 
registers ; and he adds, that there is a very } 
difference between the climate of the Steppes 

of Orenburg and that of Ekaterinbourg 

ing, not merely on the six degrees of intervening 
latitude, but also on the short summers of ti 
bourgh, and the long unvarying droughty summen 
of the southern Steppes, as well as on the prox. 
imity, in the former case, of mountain ranges, and 
on the flat and little elevated levels in the latte, 
He considers the existence of a substratum of frozen 
matter as impossible; and he adduces ai 
drawn from inquiries which he made in 1840, jp 
Northern Russia, to show that the statements rp. 
specting the permanently frozen subsoil of Yakatsk 
require further consideration before they be admitted 
as established facts. With reference to the explana. 
tion of the peculiarities of the ice-cave being due to 
the time requisite for the transmission of the winter 
or summer temperature through the mass of gypsum 
composing the hillock (about 150 feet in height), 
Mr. Murchison conceives, that the occurrence of the 
fissures ramifying from the cavern into the hill, pre 
sents difficulties ; and he states, that when he wason 
the spot, the existence of these fissures led him tp 
speculate on the possibility of the phenomena being 
explicable by the passage of currents of air over 
subterranean floors of moistened rock salt, and on 
the effect which would be produced when such 
currents came in contact with a stream of dry heated 
air. In conclusion, the author dwells on the great 
geological range of salt deposits in Russia, and he 
points out that their extensive distribution affords 
a ready explanation of the saline lakes, without 
reference to the supposition that those bodies of 
water are the remnants of former seas. 

2. Letter from Sir J. Herschel, explanatory of the 
phenomena exhibited by the freezing cavern.—After 
referring to some instances of great cold in caverns 
or excavations during summer, Sir John Herschd 
observes, it is clear that the cause cannot be ascribed 
to evaporation or the condensation of vapour. The 
winter temperature of Orenburg not being known to 
Sir John Herschel, he is induced to reason from thet 
of Ekaterinbourgh ; and he states, that if anything 
similar obtains at Orenburg, he sees no difficulty in 
explaining the pher of the ice cave. “Re 
jecting diurnal fluctuations, and considering the sum- 
mer heat as a single wave propagated downwards, 
alternately with a single winter wave of cold,” Sir 
J. Herschel says, “ every point in the interior of an 
insulated hill, rising above the level plain, will be 
invaded by these waves in succession, converging 
towards the centre in the form of shells, similar to 
the external surface, at times which will deviate 
farther from mid-winter and mid-summer the deeper 
the point is in the interior; so that at certain depths 
the cold-wave will arrive in mid-summer and the 
heat-wave in mid-winter. A cave, if not very wide. 
mouthed and very airy, penetrating to such a point, 
will have its temperature determined by that of 
solid rock which forms its walls, and will be id 
alternately heated or cooled. The analogy of waves, 
adds Sir John Herschel, “ is not strictly that of the 
progress of heat in solids, but nearly enough 80 for 
my present purpose.” , 

3. *On some phenomena observed on Glaciers, and 
on the internal Temperature of large masses of ice 
or snow ; with some remarks on the natural Ice Caves 
which occur below the limits of perpetual snow,’ by 
Sir J. Herschel, Bart. (written about 1829.)—The 
glacial phenomena more particularly discussed in 
the first part of this memoir, are the blocks of 
granite which rest on pedestals of ice of less dit- 
meter than the blocks, and rising above the general 
surface of the glacier ; and the occurrence of smaller 
fragments sunk into the ice, the depth of the hollow 
being, within certain limits, increased proportion- 
ably to the smallness of the fragment. In both cases 
the heating and cooling influences are considered to 
be equal. These apparently opposite phenomena 
afford, Sir John Herschel states, a very pretty illus 
tration of the laws of the propagation of heat through 
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{ad conductors, and the steps by which an average 
temperature is attained in large masses from a vary- 
ing source. The sinking of the smaller fragments 
into the ice depends, the author shows, upon the 

power of absorbing solar heat possessed by 
gone than ice; and as the stone gives out this heat 
to the ice below nearly as fast as it is received, a 

depth of ice is melted in a given time beneath 
ree stone than in the surrounding parts of the glacier. 
During the night, ice radiates terrestrial heat nearly, 
or quite as copiously, as stone, and thus they are on 
a par in frigorific power. The existence of the large 
blocks on the pedestals of ice is equally due to the 
game law. Let us imagine, says Sir John Herschel, 
a great mass of stone, at the commencement of 
summer, to lie on a level surface of ice, in a situation 
exposed to the direct rays of the sun, where the mean 
temperature of day and night is but little above the 
freezing point, but where no fresh snow falls during 
the whole summer. In the daytime, then, the upper 
surface of the stone will be strongly heated, and a 
wave of heat propagated slowly downwards towards 
the ice, but diminishing rapidly in intensity as it 
travels. Long before it reaches the ice, night comes 
on, the surface cools below the actual temperature of 
the air by radiation, and a wave of cold, propagated 
by the same laws, follows close on the wave of heat 
below, travelling with equal velocity. The hcated 
stratum consequently parts with its heat upwards and 
downwards, and its intensity diminishes with much 
greater rapidity as it penetrates deeper. It is mani- 
fest, continues Sir J. Herschel, that were the thick- 
ness of the stone infinite, this process would ulti- 
mately reduce the two waves to their mean quantity ; 
and not to take the extreme case of infinity, at some 
very moderate depth, the fluctuations above and 
below the mean temperature of the air, as the succes- 
sive nocturnal and diurnal waves pass through a par- 
ticle of the stone there situated, will be very trifling, 
and may be regarded as evanescent. Beyond this 
depth the remaining mass of the stone may be con- 
sidered as a slow conducting body, interposed between 
asurface of ice, constantly maintained at 32°, and a 
surface of stone constantly maintained at the mean 
temperature of the air, which, by hypothesis, is very 
little above it. Through this part of the block the 
heat will percolate uniformly but feebly, and the ice 
will be very slowly melted. On the contrary, the 
mrrounding portions of the glacier, undefended by 
the stone, experiencing during the day the direct ra- 
dition of the sun, melt and run off. At night the sur- 
face cools by radiation, the cold being propagated 
downwards ; but on the return of day, the melting 
process is renewed, and the degradation of the general 
surface of the glacier is thus effected, the amount of 
ice dissolved being in proportion to the direct inten- 
sity of the sun’s rays, and the time they shine ; while 
the surface of the ice beneath the stone will be dis- 
wlved only in proportion to the excess of the mean 
temperature of day and night, above 32° diminished 
by the effect of the thickness of the stone. One 
curious circumstance, observes Sir J. Herschel, 
ems to follow from this reasoning, namely, that the 
ee of a glacier, or other great accumulation of the 
kind, may, at some depth beneath the surface, have a 
permanent temperature very much below freezing, 
though in a situation whose mean annual temperature 
Ssensibly above that point. In fact there is no 
reason why waves of cold of any intensity below 32°, 
may not be propagated downwards into the interior 
of the ice; but waves of heat above that point, of 
coursenever can. Thus, the cold of winter, and the 
fost produced by radiation in the clear nights of 
ummer, will enter the mass, and lower its internal 
temperature, while the heat of the summer air, 
ad that imparted by solar radiation, will mainly 
he, employed in melting the surface, and will run 
of with the water produced.—In the concluding 
tof the paper Sir J. Herschel applies the same 
mode of reasoning to explain the existence of ice 
fares below the limits of perpetual snow. If, he 
ays, the surface, during the whole or greater part of 
the year be covered with ice, the mean annual tem- 
perature of the interior will be materially less than 
that due to elevation, and which it would have, were 
Knot 80 covered. Conceive a mountain, whose sum- 
nit is thus constantly maintained at a mean tempe- 
nture below that due to its elevation. This intense 
told will not break off at the level of the line of per- 


petual snow, which is determined by the mean tem- 
perature of the atmosphere, dependent on altitude, 
but will be propagated downwards in the interior of 
its mass, Hence, if at a short distance below the 
line of perpetual snow, where the mean diurnal tem- 
perature of the exposed part, taken at a few feet or 
yards deep in rock is a little above freezing, we pen- 
etrate by an adit, or natural fissure, to a much greater 
depth from the surface, we ought to find the internal 
temperature below 32°, and ice ought constantly to 
form in such cavities. But even when the summit 
of a hill is not covered with ice, and when therefore 
this particular principle does not apply, it is easy to 
see, on the same general grounds, that something 
similar may obtain. It is obvious, that whenever a 
change of temperature on the surface of a solid takes 
place, a wave of heat or cold, as the case may be, 
will be propagated through its substance, and if the 
changes be periodic, the waves will be also. More- 
over, it is clear, that the longer the periods of the 
external fluctuations are supposed, the greater will 
be the interval of the waves, so as to make the time 
taken for the propagated heat to run over them, pre- 
cisely equal to the period of fluctuation. Now the 
rapidity with which successive waves of heat and 
cold destroy each other, is inversely as the intervals, 
and thus the fluctuations of temperature, depending 
on long periods of external change, will be propagated 
to greater depths than those arising from shorter pe- 
riods, nearly in the ratio of the lengths of the periods. 
Thus, the depths at which the annual fluctuations 
of temperature cease to be sensible, will be between 
300 and 400 times greater than those at which the 
diurnal ones are neutralized. Now it may happen 
from the slowness of propagation through so consid- 
erable a depth that the winter waves of cold (con- 
sisting of many diurnal waves of alternately greater 
or less intensity) may not travel down to the adit, or 
cavern, till the hottest period of the next summer, or 
of many summers ;—in short, that if at any given 
time the interior of the mountain were sounded by 
thermometcrs down its whole axis, these instruments 
would exhibit alternate deviations, + and — from the 
mean temperature of the air. 





ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


March 19.—Prof. Wilson in the chair. 

Two papers, being Nos. 2 and 3 of a series, by 
Lieut. T. J. Newbold, on the Mineral Resources of 
Southern India, were read. No. 2 was on the Mag- 
nesite Formations, and chiefly on those of Salem, 
where it is found in considerable quantity, occupying 
an area of eight square miles, and distant between 
four and five miles from the town, towards the north- 
west. The surrounding formation is composed of a 
series of gneiss, mica, hornblende, and talcose schists, 
associated with granite, and a rock analogous to ser- 
pentine, penetrated by dykes of basaltic greenstone. 
The magnesite is chiefly found in the hornblende, in 
veins varying in thickness from a yard to a few lines. 
Its general character in the mass is that of a hard 
white travertine; its colour varies from white to 
buff; its fracture is conchoidal. It is usually softer 
than quartz, but sometimes hard enough to strike 
fire with steel. A pale phosphorescent light is fre- 
quently observed in the night playing over the sur- 
face of the mineral, at the bottom of the shallow 
excavations, which imparts a strange unearthly aspect 
to the spot, and excites much alarm’ among the 
natives. These formations were discovered by Dr. 
IIeyne, and the valuable properties of the mineral 
in the composition of hydraulic cement were first 
brought to the notice of the Madras government by 
Dr. Macleod, and applied in reparations of the Fort 
in 1825. About a twelvemonth afterwards, a com- 
parative trial was made between a cement of the 
calcined mineral, mixed with sand, a cement of lime 
and ironstone, and common Chunam plaster, applied 
to portions of the same wall. After a heavy mon- 
soon, the magnesian cement was found to be the 
hardest and strongest of the three, and was thought 
to be fully cqual to Parker's cement. The price at 
which the two cements could be procured at Madras 
was then equal; but, chiefly in consequence of the 
discovery of large deposits on the banks of the Cau- 
very, near Trichinopoly, the magnesian cement can 
now be produced at less than one-sixth of its cost at 
that period. A claim to the discovery of this mine- 





ral was made a few years ago, by Col. Pasley, who 





was unacquainted with Dr. Macleod's experiments ; 
but, on an investigation of the matter made by the 
authorities in England, the claim of the latter gen- 
tleman was clearly proved ; and a donation of 3,000 
Tupees was made to him by the East India Company. 
—The paper No. 3 was on the Mines of Chromate 
of Iron, also in the district of Salem, where it is 
associated with the magnesite described in the pre- 
ceding paper, forming with it a complete net-work. 
The chromate sometimes runs in veins, varying in 
width from nearly four feet to less than an inch, but 
suddenly and irregularly contracting and expanding. 
In other cases, it is found in nodules imbedded in 
the magnesite, the nodule in one instance weighing 
two tons. The veins run more frequently along the 
sides than down the middle of the veins of magnesite, 
though not rarely they penetrate and intersect them, 
a fact indicative of their posterior origin. The mines 
had been recently opened when scen by Lieut. New- 
bold, in March 1840, They consisted of two open 
shafts, of the depths of fifty-nine and sixty-three feet. 
Water covered the floor of the latter to the depth of 
four feet, which the miners were getting out with no 
better means than buckets and ropes, The ore is 
separated by pickaxes, chisels, wedges, and hammers, 
and is then sorted and piled up on the ground, wait- 
ing until the period of the Cauvery’s becoming 
navigable, which is about the end of June. It is 
then sent by land to Moganoor, forty miles south of 
Salem, and thence by boats to Porto Novo, from 
whence it is shipped for Europe. The circumstance 
of the existence of this mineral in the Salem district 
was communicated by Mr. Heath to Mr. Fischer, 
of Salem, with a request that he would make every 
search for its site. ‘This, Mr. Fischer did for some 
time, without success; but at last he discovered it 
by mere accident, while in search of a wounded wild- 
fowl. The ore was analyzed, at the request of the 
Society, by Mr. Solly, Jun., who reports that toler- 
ably clear specimens yielded 49 per cent. of chromic 
oxide, and that it was as good as could be desired. 
A portion of chromate of lead, prepared from the 
ore by that gentleman, was laid upon the table ; its 
colour was pronounced very brilliant. Lieut. New- 
bold was sorry to learn from late accounts that the 
Salem mine appeared to be nearly exhausted. He 
has, however, been informed, that the mineral has 
since been found associated with the magnesite near 
Trichinopoly, in a formation similar to that of Salem, 
and at a spot much more advantageous, in conse- 
quence of the superior facility of water carriage. 
Indications of its existence are said to be found also 
near Hoonsur, in Mysore, and near Comar Pollum, 
in the Salem district. 









STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


March 15.—The Anniversary Meeting was held 
this day. Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., V.P., in the 
chair.—The Report of the Council stated that the 
finances of the Society had improved, and the num- 
ber of Fellows increased. The latter amount to 435 
ordinary, 25 honorary, and 9 corresponding mem- 
bers. The attention of the Council has been directed 
to procuring more desirable accommodation, and it 
is hoped that before the close of the year this object 
will be gained, It will then be the aim of the Council 
to enlarge the Library, in order to make it as perfect 
as the means of the Society will admit of, for the 
purposes of statistical references. A classed Cata- 
logue of the works at present in the library has been 
completed during the past year. Although the Coun- 
cil’s application to the Metropolitan Commissioners 
in Lunacy for permission to obtain from their Re- 
gisters tabular statements of their statistical results 
has not met with success, yet the object will be car- 
ried out in the county asylums, and a convention of 
the medical officers of those establishments will be 
held this year, when arrangements will be made for 
obtaining systematic returns from the several asy- 
lums. The Committee for prosecuting inquiries re- 
lating to vital statistics has issued a form to the 
several London Hospitals for the registration and 
annual collection of their experience. The medical 
officers have expressed every wish to co-operate with 
the Committee; an enumeration of the patients in 
the hospitals was made in January last, which will 
be repeated at periodical intervals, and the results 
published. The Education Committee have insti- 
tuted a subsidiary inquiry, based on the data supplied 
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by the Census, into the number of teachers and 
scholars in the borough of Finsbury, and have been 
afforded great facilities by the Census Commissioners 


for the examination of the enumerators’ schedules 
deposited in their office. 

The following were elected as the officers and 
council for the ensuing year: — 

President, The Marquis of Lansdowne. Treasurer, G. R. 
Porter, Esq. Honorary Secretaries, J. Clendenning, Esq. 
M.D,,.J. Fletcher, Esq., R. W. Rawson, Esq. Council: C. 
Ansell, Esq., Lord Ashley, M.P., Sir J. P. Boileau, Bart., 
Right Hon. 8. Bourne, J. Bowring, Esq. M.P., J. Clenden- 
ning, Esq. M.D., G. Coode, Esq., Viscount Ebrington, M.P. 
Rey. E. W. Edgell, W. Farr, Esq., J. Fletcher, Esq., F. H. 
Goldsmid, Esq., W. Greig, Esq., W. A. Guy, Esq. M.D., H. 
Hallam, Esq., J. Heywood, Esq., L. Horner, Esq., The Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, Sir C. Lemon, Bart. M.P., Right Hon. H. 
Mackenzie, J. R. Martin, Esq. M.D., H. Merivale, Esq., 
G, R. Porter, Esq., R. W. Rawson, Esq., H. Reeve, Esq., 
Viseount Sandon, M.P., Lieut-Col. Sykes, T. Tooke, Esq., 8. 
Tremenheere, Esq., Major A. M. Tulloch, J. Wilson, Esq. 

March 21.—G. R. Porter, Esq., in the chair.—A 
paper was read ‘On the Commerce of Russia.’— 
This report, “ compiled,” as set forth, “ from official 
documents,” entered into more elaborate details 
than would interest our readers. We, however, 
collected from it some curious statistical facts ; 
amongst them, that commerce is considered “ a pas- 
time” in Russia—that the plains of the Wolga are 
furrowed with “ caravans of cars”—that “ each wag- 
goner carries a cock with him, which serves as a 
clock,” and so forth. Further, that “the returns 
from the several Ports of Russia exhibit a total of 
6,316 ships annually employed ;” which ships, “ taken 
according to the flags they bear,” may be thus 
divided ; among 100, there are “33 English, 2 
French, 1 American,” &c. That “63 American” 
ships entered the port of Cronstadt in 1840; and as 
this is exactly 1 per cent. of all the ships employed 
throughout all Russia (6,316), not a single American 
ship could have entered any other port. That be- 
sides the ships, there are “ 4,350 small craft used in 
the coasting trade, 3,500 of which ply along the 
shores of the Black Sea and the Sea of Azof, and 
850 on the Baltic.” Thus, as the small craft on the 
Black Sea, the Sea of Azof, and the Baltic together 
make exactly 4,350, it follows that there is not a 
single “ small craft” to be found in the White Sea, 
or elsewhere. These we consider very curious statis- 
tical facts ; but we had not leisure to hunt for more. 





Socrery or Arts.—March 23.—B. Rotch, Esq. 
V.P. in the chair. The first subject was Mr. Fox 
Talbot's new Calotype process for forming pictures 
by the agency of light, as practised by Mr. Collen. 
A brief historical sketch of the invention was given 
by Mr. E. Solly, Jun., including notices of the 
original experiments of Shule and Wollaston, on the 
chemical effects of light ; the application of these 
experiments to the formation of pictures in 1802, by 
Mr. Wedgewood, who succeeded in forming designs 

and pictures on paper and leather soaked in a 
’ salt of silver, but was unable to fix or render per- 
manent the images thus obtained; and the experi- 
ments of Niepce and Daguerre in France, and 
Talbot, Herschel, and others in this country. 
Amongst the more recent improvements of the pro- 
cess, were those which enabled it to be successfully 
applied to taking portraits, and these were chiefly 
due to Messrs. Claudet, Beard, and Talbot; the 
improvements of the two former consisted in modifi- 
cations.of the process of Daguerre, whereby the ra- 
pidity and perfection with which portraits could be 
taken was greatly increased. The novelty of Mr. 
Talbot's process consisted in the discovery of a pre- 
paration of silver, which could be applied to the sur- 
face of paper, and which was so easily affected by 
light, that mere exposure of it to the flame of a lamp 
for a few seconds was sufficient to cause a strong 
Paper thus prepared, which Mr. 


blackening effect. 
Talbot calls Calotype paper, has been most success- 
fully employed by Mr. Collen, in taking portraits 


with the aid of the camera. The pictures obtained, 
are as faithful and accurate as those made by the 
Daguerréotype, whilst they possess the additional 
advantage of being visible in all lights, and free from 
that strong metallic lustre which so much detracts 
from the beauty of Daguerréotype and all portraits 
on silver or metal plates—The next subject was 
Mr. Rand’s Collapsible Metallic Tubes for pre- 
serving paint and other fluids. If paint is kept in 
bladders, when once opened the air gets in, and first 


the surface and afterwards the whole mass hardens. 
A better method is that of Mr. Harrison, which 
was laid before the Society some years ago, and con- 
sists of a syringe of brass or other metal lined with 
tin. These syringes have been extensively used, and 
are very durable, but they require great care in 
making, and are expensive. Mr. Rand employs flexi- 
ble drawn tubes of block tin, of about half an inch 
diameter, and from three to six inches long ; one end 
is furnished with a stopper and the other closed with 
pincers. The paint is squeezed out by taking out the 
stopper and pressing the tube together, commencing 
at the flattened end. The price of the tubes is trifling, 
and the old ones may be melted down and remade. 
The metallic tubes are also applied to preserving 
provisions, and are made of various sizes for butter, 
portable soup, and concentrated essences, from which, 
with the assistance of a jug of hot water, Mr. Rand, 
in a few seconds produced some cups of tea and 
coffee. A gold medal was awarded to Mr. Cameron, 
of Liverpool, for his method of bleaching palm oil, 
by keeping up a constant circulation by means of 
machinery at a temperature not exceeding 230°, 
The reports of various Committees were received, and 
the following gentlemen elected members: J. Lyon, 
Esq., W. Scholey, Esq., J. Ryan, M.D., W. Newton, 
Esq., W. Newton, Jun. Esq., H. W. Montague, Esq., 
C. Irving, Esq., T. Fyfe, Esq., N. F. Groduc, Esq., 
J. Irving, Esq., J. Sholl, Esq., W. 8. Gillet, Esq., 
W. Henry Domville, Esq., J. Tulloch, Esq., G. Bain, 
Esq., and 8S. Solly, Esq. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
British Architects, 8. P.M. 

— Entomological Society, 
Tves. Horticultural Society, 3. 

— Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ Description of the Menai Lighthouse,’ 
by D. P. Hewett.—‘ Description of the Machinery for Com- 
pressing Gas for illumination,’ &c., by C. Denroche. 

Linnean Society, 8. 

— Chemical Society, 8. 

. Geological Society, 4 p. 8. 

— Society of Arts, 8.—Delbruck's Patent Autogenous process of 
Soldering, by Messrs. A. Clarke, & Co.—Priessnitz’s System 
of Hydropathy, by Dr. Mestaliere, of Grafenberg. 

Royal Society, 4 p. 8. 

Zoological Society, 3.—General Business. 

Society of Antiquaries, 8, 

Astronomical Society, 8. 

Royal Institution, § p. 8.—‘ On the Graco-Italian Vases,’ by 
Mr. Birch. 


Mow. 








PINE ARTS 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

A resolution to dwell only on what is worthy, and 
to confine our censures to such objects or institutions 
as there is some hope of amending, must render the 
notice of this Nineteenth Exhibition of the Society of 
British Artists a brief one. It is the worst of many 
years; and yet upwards of two hundred works—so 
says the Catalogue—have been returned! Stale 
beauties, “ withering on the stalk,” attempt to en- 
hance their consequence by boasting of marriage- 
treaties rejected. Is it upon a like principle that 
this superabundance is a fact now constantly im- 
pressed upon the visitor to our second-class Exhibi- 
tions? We find it hard to put faith in the existence 
of two hundred pictures of less merit than many of 
those which glare and stare from the walls of the 
room in Suffolk Street. 

It is melancholy to observe the colour-monomonia 
which the cleverest of artists,—be he even as clever as 
Mr. Hurlstone,—may contract, by preferring his own 
chosen carnations and shade-tints, to the bloom and 
the shadow of Nature, which vary with every varying 
subject. Year by year have the rose colour and the 
leaden grey of our painter been growing more exclu- 
sive; and to this fault we must now add a careless- 
ness of hand mistaken for breadth, which suggests 
the palette-knife rather than the pencil, as the tool 
employed, in certain parts of his pictures. This is 
grievous; for the most captious eye could not fail 
to discern a fine feeling for beauty, grace, and 
colour, in Mr. Hurlstone’s pictures; and evidences 
of these are to be read in My dear Brother (12) and 
La Filatrice (225), as clearly as the increasing faults 
we would fain arrest by the friendly but unpalat- 
able voice of Truth. 

If Mr. Hurlstone be complained of, as working 
with a spatula, Mr. Stevens, on the contrary, is liable 
to the reproach of showing no more traces of hand, 
in his pictures, than a lacquered and japanned tea- 
board, glossy from Birmingham. His Rachel Ruisch 
(55) is one of the works of pretension in the gallery 
—a work, too, of labour and patience, Yet in the 








face of the ill-trained opera figurante, who attitud, 
nizes here, there is no warmth of vitality, but the 
waxen mask of the hair-dresser’s window ; her ar 
are French polished—her very bodice looks as if if 
folds had been fixed in an iron mould ; and the 
pretty flowers tumbled so unceremoniously a 
her uplifted basket are things, the manufacture of 
which Signora or Madame will teach in seven lessons, 
rather than the delicious realities made up of the 
dew and sunshine of Nature. We are pleased to oh. 
serve that another of the exhibitors, who begam his 
career by showing tendencies somewhat mannered 
and extravagant, has not advanced further into the 
dream-land of egotistic delusion. This is Mr. Wool. 
mer. He has not, indeed, laid aside Mistress Eleanor 
Grandison’s predilection for pink and yellow; on 
the contrary, sundry fétes champétres and harem 
scenes, on which we will not dwell, are here to attest 
the gaiety of his taste. But he exhibits pictures this 
year which seem to us better than most of their pre. 
decessors. We may specify the Heronry on the Feud. 
horn (70), and Salvator Rosa (199) in a rugged glen, 
which, though more like adale of Yorkshire thang 
gorge in Calabria, is still picturesquely treated. Mr, 
Woolmer’s Ariel (447), is a replica of his Titania of 
last year; but the repetition is more to our liking 
than the original : while his Missal (33), though a tiny 
and unobtrusive work, of cabinet size, being merely 
a girl reading, seated in a high-backed chair, isa 
picture on which the eye was glad to repose, after 
looking on some flaunting and flagrant enormities 
(the word is not too strong) by which it is surrounded, 
Mr. Allen, too, seems to have resolved upon pro 
gress, and, therefore, to have achieved it. His Leith 
Hill, Surrey (61), is one of the attractions of the 
great room. In other landscapes the artist has ex. 
hibited his power over the feathery foliage of spring 
when it is waved by a stirring breeze,—has thrown 
those sharply defined shadows upon the glistening 
grass, which the sun casts when he breaks out after 
shower ; but in the picture we single from among the 
artist’s many works, he has essayed a landscape with 
wider horizon, and viewed through a soberer atmo- 
sphere. As its size, too, gives it importance, he 
has wisely bestowed greater care and finish than is 
usual with him. The distance melts off by harmo 
nious and delicate gradations into the quict horizon; 
the foreground is, perhaps, chargeable with timidity; 
but in the group of trees, form is well discriminated 
and foliage happily pencilled. The entire tone of 
this picture is that pastoral repose, which, joined 
with a fertility teeming if not luxuriant, is so essen- 
tially English. This Exhibition has other good land- 
scapes by Tennant and Shayer. In the clever views 
of foreign towns and Rhine villages by Tomkins, 
there is a predominance of leaden and chalky tones, 
and a want of air, which, however, must not hinder 
us from bearing testimony to their fidelity of outline, 
and to the easy skill with which some of the details 
are painted. Ehrenbreitstein (264), a most accurate 
view of that splendid landscape, from a well chosen 
point of view, is, perhaps, the best of the series, To 
close this paragraph, we may mention Mr, Lancas 
ter’s storm at Etretat, Normandy (117). In this, 
the lurid light on the cliffs, and which touches the 
group waiting for the doomed vessel, swept closer 
to shore by every surge, gives a happy truth of 
effect to a scene in itself impressive from its wildness 
and desolation. Much licence is always claimed for 
those attempting to represent the fierce glory of such 
a sunset ; nor can the boldest lavisher of crimson, 
and mellow gold, and Tyrian purple, come up to the 
prodigality of Day, when dying, she, like Cleo 
patra, puts on her royal apparel. But the gorgeous 
ness of sky and water is never blemished by the 
crude and discordant hues, which Mr. Lancaster's 
imperfect skill—aiming at effects so prodigious— 
could not keep out of his picture. If he will watch 
the inroad of these with jealousy, he may do well on 
some future day, be his subject even as ambitious as 
his present one. ° . 
The “ palpable and the familiar” have a capital 
prosaic expounder in Mr. Prentis, who, though no 
Hogarth redivivus, as his flatterers delighted to hail 
him on his first appearance, ought still to take 4 
high place among the Kidds, Claters, Websters, &c. 
Five o'clock p.m. and four o’clock a.M., as they have 
occurred in the lives of many middle-aged gentle 
men, are excellently pourtrayed in the pictures num- 
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hered 259 and 271. In the first, the substantial 
diner-out goes forth as neat as superfine broadcloth, 
silky beaver, and japan blacking can make him. 
Strong in the sleekness of his fresh toilette, and the 
id satisfaction of his anticipations, he can afford 
to receive tranquilly the monitory farewell of his 
lady: he is secure of a pleasant evening, and, there- 
fore, not impatient of her cautions, In the second, 
how sadly changed is the hero! Drooping, totter- 
ing, half penitent, half chuckling with the muzzy 
recollections of the night he has made of it, he slinks 
across his own threshold with as stealthy a cowardice 
as if he knew that within sat— 
Nursing her wrath to keep it warm— 
Conjugal Reproof in a night-wrap, prepared to pay off 
every weary second she has waited, by a stinging ex- 
ulation, or worse, by one of those sobs, whose 
ive sorrow is so irritating to a tipsy conscience, 
Jn'this pleasant pair of pictures, the manner in which 
the moral is unfolded is everything, the painter's 
mapner—a blank, Mr. Prentis cannot get rid of a 
cold and finical finish, which makes us like best to 
meet with him when the engraver is one of the party. 
We have nearly done: but must recognize Mr. 
Jeitter once again, as excelling in foreign groups and 
figures. His Fruit Girl of North Holland (279) is 
capital, with the drawback of his blue coldness of 
colouring, Which involves alike his backgrounds and 
the figures they frame, in an agueish atmosphere, 
unpleasant to contemplate. We cannot bring our- 
selves to enumerate one by one certain gorgonic 
specimens of portraiture—certain acres of costume 
figures—certain groups of animals—certain desecra- 
tions of the Scott novels—certain interiors of foreign 
cathedrals, and, worst of all, certain miniatures whose 
quality led to the speculation as to the possibility of 
there being any perpetrations on ivory among the 
two hundred rejected pictures! A little conversa- 
tion piece, called Ginevra (408), by Egg, is graceful 
and charming enough, in its coquettish though well 
accustomed way, to enable us to close a record of 
disappointment and weariness with something like a 
word of hope. The artist must be young, for he is 
not in the great room ; let him carry a little further 
sich knowledge of the graces of form and colour as 
he here exhibits, and he may take the best places of 
our best exhibition-room by storm before he be many 
years older. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
ENGLISH VOCAL MUSIC—-NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
To write about English songs at the present mo- 
nent is no easy matter, if we would satisfy our own 
conscience, and content the many who are raising up 
their voices as londly as if a school of national music 
could be built on the empty air of “ violent breath.” 
The thing wanted is not readily defined ; the model 
tobe chosen not easy to fix upon. For instance, all 
we agreed as to the supremacy of Purcell as an 
English composer, and the honour our country de- 
tives from his genius. But in what point can Purcell 
be taken as a model? except for expression,—that 
connexion of sound with sense, which is common to 
French, Italian, and German composers? Where 
the rhythms of Purcell have any peculiarity, it is 
antiquity: and no song, we are bold to say, written 
wn their pattern, would have any greater merit than 
sch as belongs to a soulless piece of imitation. His 
divisions are still more conventional, and, therefore, 
sill more obsolete: his harmony, it is true, is “ of all 
time,” but it is not upon a system of harmony that 
aschool of song-writers can form itself; and his 
‘companiments are less deserving of imitation, 
because the whole science of accompaniment, when 
he wrote, was only in its dawn. If Purcell, then, 
be found inadmissible for model,—for the same 
teagons as would make Corelli a dangerous object 
if imitation for a quartett composer,—whom are 
ve to accept? Arne? who was one day Scotch, 
oe day Italian; pational only by accident, and 
tot on system—Shield? whose simple melodies want 
ymmetry, as much as his bravuras are over symme- 
tteal_Dibdin ? yet poorer in the balance of his 
phrases than Shield—Bishop? himself a borrower 
of Vinci's turns in his Bid me discourse,’ and that 
fmily of his bravuras, and of a Sicilian melody in 
‘Home, sweet home,—of Weber’s accompani- 
uents and Spohr’s complications—borrowings all 





the more inexcusable, inasmuch as he has left us 
more than one such song as ‘ By the simplicity of 
Venus’ doves,’ to show us what his invention could 
do when it trusted to itself. We cannot call to 
mind a single attempt on the part of the young men 
of England to imitate these English celebrities,—be 
they ever so eager, on their own showing, to build up 
the temple begun by their forefathers! 

If it be indispensable to our song-writers, by way 
of establishing their nationality, to return to the 
simplicity of the mere melodists, Horn’s * Cherry 
Ripe’ and ‘ Deep, deep Sea,’ and Alexander Lee’s 
less elegant ditties, are the most complete modern 
specimens to which we could point. But the manner 
of these is scorned by the more aspiring among the 
composers before us. It is true that in Mr. Balfe’s 
Churchyard Wall we have the same phrase of two 
lines repeated three times, without alteration, in a 
twelve-line stanza ; and in this, were we disposed to 
be sarcastic, we might say he is English—but no 
further. In the progression of his melodies and accom- 
paniments, however slight they be, Mr. Balfe has a 
way with him which clearly acquaints the initiated 
ear that his training has been foreign, that his 
sympathies are foreign, that he is considering the 
garniture of his melody, the piquancy of the cornet 
a piston or guitar which is to bear it company, 
rather than that homely, natural union of sound to 
sense, distinctive of the English song, in which the 
speaker should make himself heard as well as the 
voice! From a heap of flimsy wares before us, the 
majority of which it is to be hoped are of amateur 
manufacture, we may single out, as agreeable spe- 
cimens of the insipid school, Mr. Bianchi Taylor's 
I will remember thee,—Mr. Jackson's She sighed at 
his departure, which is somewhat more carefully 
written, and Mr. Banfield’s Expiring Snowdrop, which 
is own cousin to Mr. Jackson’s in aim and in result. 
We must pass a miscellany by Miss Cokayne, as we 
ought not severely to deal with those whose adoption 
of an art, is, in itself, an evidence of refined tastes: — 
pity that the fruits of private hours should be so un- 
warily disclosed to the rude gaze of the public! But 
we cannot pass sundry productions by Mr. G. Le 
Jeune, because they exhibit an ingenuity in the 
selection of words suitable for music, which is really 
startling—e. g. the first stanza of a glee which he has 
taken pains to set :— 

Child of Genius, hard’s thy struggle, 
Still pursue thy onward path; 

Tho’ amidst the world’s wild bubble (!) 
Fear it not or mind its wrath: 

Why should we fail to give sweet praise, 

And grudge a grateful voice to raise? 

When thou seek’st the approving glance, 

How much thou dost our joys enhance. 

Da Capo. Child of Genius, &c. 

So much for simplicity! We have now to speak of 
something of rather higher pretensions. This is a 
bass aria by Spofforth—Oft let me wander—sung, its 
title tells us, by Mr. Phillips. Why that popular 
vocalist should go so far back in quest of mediocrity, 
except from mistaken national predilections, it were 
hard to explain. The song is not even a favourable 
example of the class, in which some of our admira- 
ble glee writers—Calcott foremost among the com- 
pany—have tried their hands at orchestral composi- 
tion. However respectable be the aim of its fabri- 
cators, to provide concert songs for English singers, 
we cannot recall one specimen, from ‘ Angel of 
Life’ down to the manifold ‘ Hohenlindens’ or 
© Burials of Sir John Moore,’ which our moderns 
have set cantata-wise,—deserving to maintain its 
place, save by the exercise of such toleration as is to 
be afforded to the offerings of the poor. Such a com- 
position is, indeed, more difficult than the scena for 
the stage accompanied with action, inasmuch as it 
should contain contrasts and harmonies marked 
enough to represent the progressive events or pictures 
of the theatre. A mere passage from a contempla- 
tive poem, divided into as many movements as suit 
the breathing powers of the musician, can hardly be 
made interesting. This work by Spofforth, for in- 
stance, is a day-break song, with a cantabile in 3, 
followed by an allegro con spirito in common time, 
both diversified by the smallest possible amount 
of harmonic changes, and the largest quantity of 
those formal and insipid divisions, which singers may 
still like to deliver, but which,—thanks to the march 
of Taste,—can hardly fail to make their hearers 
yawn, 





As we are now to speak of several compositions 
more avowedly framed according to foreign patterns 
than those we have been handling, a preliminary word 
or two on the most popular models of Germany will 
not be out of place ; occasion being given by the spe- 
cimens of Schubert, Mendelssohn, and Spohr before 
us. All these masters have one feature in common, 
a determination to take care of the poet, and let the 
singer take care of himself. Compared with the can- 
zonet-weavers of Italy, or the tune-spinners of Eng- 
land, they heed little the fascinating ordinance of 
melody, the avoidance of notes difficult to produce, 
or that immediate captivation of the ear, independent 
of the intelligence, the tendency of which in Art is in- 
evitably downwards, towards the sensual or the super- 
ficial, They may sometimes carry this disdain of mere- 
tricious allurement to the point where integrity is 
confounded with rud : but as a principle of Art, 
no less than of conduct, it is good. Of course, in all 
matters of detail, each has his own characteristics, 
Schubert, though at times, apparently, unsolicitous 
as to his melodies—vide the first bars of his lovely 
Shakspeare song, ‘ Hark! the Lark,’"—always knows 
how to impart interest and névelty by the exquisite 
forms of his accompaniments, or by such a quaint, 
and yet not improbable, turn tothe air as he furnishes 
in the second repetition of the line— 

** On chaliced flowers that lies,” 

and the subsequent modulations leading to the final 
‘Arise!’ Even to his ‘Who is Sylvia?’ which is 
assuredly not the strongest of his songs, a character 
and purpose are given by the strongly marked figure 
of the bass, simple though it be. Mendelssohn in- 
dulges in a more flowing melody, in a more liberal 
measure of vocal rhythm, than Schubert. There is a 
largeness and amplitude in his outlines recalling those 
of the old school conjoined with a picturesque spirit, 
neither conceited nor sickly, which belongs to a 
younger time: he has, moreover, a dramatic power 
of throwing himself into the national forms of other 
countries. His ‘Im Griinen,’ ‘O come to the Green- 
wood !'—translated by Miss De Pontigny, and more 
happily than a former effort we noticed,—is a fresh 
and joyous burst of melody, requiring a higher tenor 
voice to give its commencement full effect, than it 
will frequently find in this country. Spohr is less 
known among us as a song-writer than either Schu- 
bert or Mendelssohn : and, indeed, he is less success- 
ful than either in this capacity. His constant (not 
to call it obstinate) predilection for the first phrase 
or form he sets down, which, in more extensive com- 
positions, affords him scope for a great display of 
ingenuity, can hardly fail to cast the drowsy spell of 
monotony over a song: then, too, his prevalent har- 
monies, rich when spread over a large extent, are 
too apt to become cloying when exhibited on a minia- 
ture scale. [Illustration to both these remarks pre- 
sents itself in the two songs This day is Sunday, and 
Rippling Waters gently swept, which are before us, 
In the former, a waltz accompaniment, not peculiarly 
captivating, is carried on, with its drone-like bass, to 
such a length that a single bar's pause would be a 
luxury to the ear—the more so as nothing can be 
much less interesting than fragmentary phrases 
allotted to the voice. ‘There is more variety, melody, 
and pathos in the second song, ‘Der Bleicherinn 
Nachtlied, a charming specimen of its composer's 
peculiar talent. It has been elsewhere said, that 
there is no more possibility to mistake music from 
the pen of Spohr than a painting from the easel of 
Vanderwerft. 

Wecannot wonder that the worksof our young coun- 
trymen, whose education has been conducted at once 
more strictly, and with a wider range of study, than 
that of their forefathers, offer but too evident imita- 
tive traces of German training. There is an obvious 
paucity of home-models of a high class, and they are 
honourably unwilling to descend to the level of extinct 
Vauxhall capacity, or of modern Italian inanity. Mr. 
Macfarren, accordingly, issues two songs, to Shelley's 
words—one of which, ‘O World, O Life, O Time!’ 
would hardly, we think, have been conceived in its 
present form, if Schubert’s ‘ Blind Man,’ and * Wan- 
derer,’ had not preceded it. We must not say that 
he has caught the German composer's ungraciousness 
without the originality which carries it off,—but 
assuredly there is a parade of modulation and ex- 
pressive writing calculated to ‘diminish rather than 
increase our estimation of his resources, Strength 
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does not attitudinize, nor Sense enforce his precepts 
(despite of Moore's assertion) by— 
Many wise things saying. 

‘Mr. Macfarren’s second canzonet Music when soft 
voices die, is just so much more to our liking as it is 
more simple. To all mezzi soprani who are capable 
of anything more substantial than a mere tune, it 
ought to be acceptable. Mr. Clement White's two 
songs, Joys, are ye fading all, and Hail, gentle flower, 
are less ambitious in outline, but are agreeably rescued 
from commonplace by the management of the ac- 
companiment, which, though it be not new, is still 
executed in a workman-like fashion, creditable to 
the author's knowledge as a musician. 

Mr. J. W. Davison deserves to take his place 
among our classical. song-writers in virtue of his 
setting of Keats's In a drear-nighted December. 
His melody falls into the rhythm of the words, 
without either constraint or pucrility : it falls, too, 
into the spirit of the lyric,_—and this was more 
difficult,—by its quaint but not languishing pensive- 
ness, which refreshes, while it saddens the ear. The 
accompaniments, too, seem to preserve a happy mean 
betwixt what is too trite to be endured, and what is 
too difficult to be accomplished. His other songs 
before us the same merits, though in a less 
degree. Mr. Abel's “ Better Land” is a caricature of 
the elaborate German song:—a sweet -and simple 
poem, by Mrs. Hemans, garnished with accompani- 
ments well nigh as busy—need we add, not quite so 
admirable—as those to Schubert’s * Erl Kénig.’ We 
have purposely reserved one of the best specimens of 
young English composition, to close this long para- 
graph. This is Mr. C. Horsley’s song from Shaks- 
peare’s ‘ Twelfth Night’\—‘ If music be the food of 
love.’ Though the accent of the lines, as spoken, 
be not here maintained, still the musical idea is so 
elegant and so well conducted to its close without 
meagreness or pedantry—that we must commend 
it heartily. The few bars of tremolando accompa- 
niment to ‘That strain again,’ might, perhaps, have 
been reconsidered to its improvement. 

We have now only left a second part of the first 
volume of Mr. J. F. Watlmisley’s Sacred Songs. 
This we prefer to its predecessor (see Athen. No.703), 
though, as in that former case, the composer has had 
to contend with unmusical and unpoetical language. 
Here, too, are three of Mr. G. Ware’s arrangements 
of Handel's Songs, with marks for accent, breath, 
&c. &e. to assist learners. The idea is good : less so 
the introduced cadences; and every one must object 
to the subdivision of Handel's bars into 2/+ time, to 
facilitate study. ‘To say nothing of the change of 
effect, rendered inevitable by all such transforma- 
tions, the singer has only learned half his art, who, 
to purity of tone and significance of emphasis, does 
not add steadiness and certainty in measurement of 
his notes, be the presto ever so hurrying, be the 
adagio ever so slow. 

It is our intention, when time and opportunity 
permit, to travel further in company with our young 
composers, and to offer a word or two touching their 
instrumental works. 








Drury Laxr.—The story of ‘The Students of 
Bonn’ approaches that of ‘ The Boarding School,’ in- 
asmuch as both turn on the pranks enacted in a 
seminary for young ladies, by a parcel of tinder-hearted 
youths, We may praise the action as lively, the 
toileties as pretty, and thescenery as good (though the 
Drury Lane artist should have known better than to 
moor the Mouse Tower within sight of the University 
town)—we may add, that Mrs. Keeley and Mrs. C. 
Jones act capitally : there is high art in the farce of 
the former; the ease, volubility, and dryness of Dé- 
jazet, without Déjazet’s effrontery. But these praises 
summed up, go but a little way towards commenda- 
tion of this after-piece as an operetta. Where the 
music begins, our satisfaction stops. The composi- 
tion is a flimsy mosaic of the commonest property : 
here we have a scrap of Auber, there of Balfe—the 
students’ glee being a reminiscence of the well-known 
* Vive le Roi’; nor is there any pattern or clearness 
of figure in the patch-work, such as a clever ap- 
propriator knows how to maintain. The ‘ Students’ 
may probably carry the music along with them— 
Mrs. C. Jones bearing a double share upon her inim- 
itable broad back—but will never sing their doings 
into favour with the public. 





Covent GarpEN.—The only proper Easter piece 
produced this season is ‘The White Cat’ at this 
theatre, one of the series of nursery legends with 
which Mr. Planché has amused the town any time 
these ten years, and which made memorable Madame 
Vestris’s management of the Olympic. The close- 
ness with which the incidents of the fairy tale are 
followed, and the ingenuity and splendour with which 
their marvels are represented on the stage, will satisfy 
the most critical reader of Mother Bunch: while 
those who only seek holiday entertainment, without 
regard to the sacredness of the text, will find an 
abundant source of merriment in the puns and paro- 
dies of the rhyming dialogue, and the burlesque 
acting of the characters. Bland is the great King 
Wunsuponatyme, who, as Hood has it, “ had reigned 
so long he thought it time to mizzle:” Madame Ves- 
trisis Prince Paragon, the fortunate one of his three 
sons who is beloved by the White Cat, and enabled 
by puss to fulfil the impossible conditions which are 
to entitle her to succeed to the throne of Nevermind- 
itsnamia, and Miss Marshall is the White Cat, as 
graceful and playful an imitation of one of the feline 
race as any poor biped could well be. To tell how 
the hands of invisible attendants usher in the Prince 
to the fairy abode of the White Cat, serving in the 
repast of roasted rat and mouse-pie, how the cat laps 
the health of her guest in milk, and entertains him 
with a cat’s concert, a ball and a squall, how the 
wondrous wooden horse transports the Prince, in an 
instant, from her palace, “ fifteen thousand miles 
from everywhere,” to his father’s court, with her gift 
of the little dog that will creep through a thumb-ring, 
and how the Prince comes back disconsolate in search 
of a Princess, whom no one has seen for five years, 
and is commanded by the White Cat to cut off her 
head and tail to gain his ends, when she appears as a 
beautiful Princess,—would spoil the fun of the piece, 
and convey no idea of its fanciful devices. Madame 
Vestris, as Prince Paragon, breathes forth her passion 
for the White Cat in a parody of a once popular song, 
beginning ‘ All round my Cat,’ and pleasantly ridi- 
cules the old-fashioned style of singing Handel’s airs 
in a parody of ‘O! ruddier than the cherry.’ The 
other two Princes, the Chamberlain, Count Coincide, 
and Jingo, the court jester, are all properly perso- 
nated : and the costumes are right royal in magnifi- 
cence, and tasteful withal. 

Haymarket.—The appearances of two or three 
new performers of no great mark or likelihood, have 
served to pass the week until the appearance of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Kean—the lady formerly Miss 
Ellen Tree—on Monday in ‘ Macbeth;’ Mr. H. 
Holl, who enacted Orlando on Wednesday, is one of 
the class of stampers and ranters that use their lungs 
and limbs much as blacksmiths do their bellows and 
sledge-hammer, but to a fur less useful purpose. 





THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 

On Monday Evening, April 4th, Her Majesty's Servants will perform 
Shakspeare’s Tragedy of MACBETH. Macbeth, Mr. Macready ; 
Banquo, Mr. Anderson; Macduff, Mr. Phelps; Rosse, Mr. Elton; 
Lady Macbeth, Mrs. Warner; Hecate, Mr. H. Phillips ;—after which, 
the New Opera of THE STUDENTS OF BONN, Julian, Mr. 
Hudson; Uurin, Mr. Allen; Heinstein, Mr. J. Reeves; Miss Stiffen- 
back, Mrs. C. Jones; Therese, Mrs. Keeley; Marie Labeu, Miss 
Romer. 

Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, Hahdel’s Opera of ACIS AND 

ALATEA, i by Mr. Stanfield, R.A.; after which THE 
PRISONER OF WAR; and other Entertainments. 
Wednesday and Friday, the New Play of GISIPPUS. 
THE WINDMILL will be repeated during the week. 








MISCELLANEA 


Paris Academy of Sciences.—March 14,.—A com- 
munication was made by M. Arago, relative to 
Encke’s comet, which had, he said, been seen, and 
carefully noted at the Observatory of Paris by two 
astronomers, MM. Laugier and Mauvais. The obser- 
vations were made on the 12th instant. The position 
was carefully compared with that laid down before- 
hand by Prof. Airy and the German astronomers, 
and the difference was found not to exceed twenty 
seconds. ‘The learned Professor added, that the 
Academy had just received a commvnication from 
an astronomer of Marscilles, M. Valz, announcing 
also some satisfactory observations respecting this 
comet. One of the principal objects at the Observa- 
tory was, said M. Arago, to ascertain the diameter of 
the comet, an extremely difficult operation, on account 
of the vast extent of this pale and vaporous body, but 
one of great interest. M. Valz, having stated that 
the comet, which returns at short intervals, diminishes 
in diameter at each return, (this opinion being a 





modern version of the hypothesis of Herschel, wh, 
stated that comets at each transit lose to a 
extent their volatile nature, and become more agi 
more solid,) M. Laugier, in his observation on ty 
12th inst., concluded that the angular diameter 
the comet was one of three minutes, which Would 
give an enormous size to it, considering its immeny 
distance from the earth. After the communicatin, 
made by M. Arago on this subject, several othe 
scientific communications were announced: one of 
them was on the warmth imparted to the earth jy 
winter by a covering of snow, and respecting which 
there has hitherto been much scepticism. M. 
stated that M. Boussingault had ascertained the truth 
of the theory beyond the possibility of doubt dur 
the t winter. He found that a thermomete 
plunged in snow tothe depth of a decimétre (about 
4 inches) sometimes marked as much as 9 degrees f 
heat greater than that atthe surface. The sitting closed 
with the reading of a paper from an ecclesiastic, on 
the state of the air in the upper regions of the atmo. 
sphere of the earth. The observations of this gen. 
tleman agreed to a great extent with those of Wollas 
ton, and led to some remarks from M. Arago and 
M. Biot on the extravagant supposition of Poisson, 
that the upper surface of our atmosphere is liquid, 
In the course of the conversation on this subject, it 
was stated that a Danish chemist had ascertained 
that the air of the North Sea has half per cent. lex 
oxygen than that of the coast, and that Prof. Daniell 
had indicated the positive existence of sulphuretted 
hydrogen in the air in the latitude of Sierra Leone. 

Treasure-trove.—For the last two days some curio 
sity has been excited in Lambeth, by the discovery 
of a vast number of gold and silver coins, gold rings, 
ancient teaspoons, and a vast variety of other relics 
in the bed of the river opposite the Lollards’ Tower 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury's Palace. The first 
discoverers of the buried gold were two lads, of the 
names of Phelps and Ellis, residing in High-street, 
Lambeth, who collect coals, old iron, and other 
things on the shore at low water. On Tuesday 
morning they raked up a large silver coin. 
were too elated to keep what might to them have 
turned out a very valuable secret, but ran to dispose 
of their prize, and the discovery soon got wind, and 
spread in all directions, Other persons now joined 
in the search, and very soon several gold pieces were 
dug up, in addition to hundreds of silver coins, The 
search continued, as long as the tide would permit, 
with renewed alacrity and increased numbers. It 
was found when their labours were temporarily stopped 
that one man had succeeded in obtaining as muchas 
produced him 174. 12s.; a lad got 5/. 2s. for his 
digging, and another 4/. 17s.; besides hundreds of 
others who were not so fortunate in the value of 
what they found, though many had as many 4s 
fifty or sixty small silver coins in their possession. 
Yesterday the work again commenced, and that 
part of the shore which extends from the pier ix 
front of the wall of the Archbishop’s Court-yard and 
garden had more the appearance of a ploughed field, 
than the bed of a river. Nearly the first thing that 
was found was a very curious gold ring, of very an 
cient workmanship and very richly embossed, and 
very soon after another one, of apparently the same 
date, but more elaborate workmanship. The coins 
were found at intervals, but not in such numbers as 
on the previous day, and when the earth had been 
dug out to about a foot, a very old-fashioned te» 
spoon was taken out. The tide again put a stop 
the search. The coins comprise chiefly those of the 
reigns of the Edwards, and Henry VIII., some of 
which arein very fine preservation, and many Spanish. 
—The Times. 

New Fowling-piece.—Several journals have, of late, 
spoken favourably of a new kind of fowling-piecy 
with five or six barrels, the invention of M. Philippe 
Mathieu. For ourselves, we chose to suspend out 
opinion, until a sufficient number of experiments have 
established the value of the plan. As we are now 
informed, its success is complete ; and fowling-pieces 
constructed by it, are as light with five barrels, and 
as easy to handle as the ordinary double-barreled 
gun.—Sentinelle de Armée. 


ee 





Errata.—P. 251, col. 3, for ‘*Izetza,” read Tzetza, and for 
* Isachimus” read Joachimus ; p. 267, col. 3, 1, 54, for “¥ 
lume” read violence. 
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PREF FIRST GREAT CHORAL MEETING of 
CLASSES, instructed ilhem’s method 
be PUBLIC publisbed by Mr. SOHN’ SELAH, ander the 
of jon of fie ‘ommittee of Council on Education, will be 
pase WEDNESDAY. April 13, in Exeter Hall, at Eight o clock 
P. uvh when ® ae spocten ¢ of P | rd rae Music will be performed 


van 
samme ott “CHORUS will consist of 500 voices, and the 
gd aa On voice: 
f the Hall ‘will be occupied by the Singers. The 
Ss othe Sront of the Orchestra will be numbered and 
ch. The seme o ot ever y purchaser of the 
fo he List of Subscribers. 
for Upper Seats in the Orchestra and Seats in the West- 
. 7s. each ; and for Seats on the Basement, 5s. each. 
is derived from this Choral Meeting will be race to 
s of the Classes in Exeter Hall as are not 
pils, who now consist 
Workmen, and others. 
of the Orchestra may be inspected at Mr. Parker’ ‘8, 
Publisher, No. 445, West Strand, where also ‘Tickets to the 
Orchestra, Gallery, and Basement may be purchased. 
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Now ready, to be compiated ah Weekly Numbers, 
ORD BYRON'’S TALES 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

Inst pu ORT" with 7 Plates. price 1 
_— {REPO of the M EETING of the 
ISH poi TION for the ADVANCEMENT of GIA 
SCIENCE | ‘held at PLYMOUTH in July and August, 1841. - SR 
Jobo Murray, Albemarle-street. = F 20 


HEAP MANURES.—Gentlemen who farm | * {yf 
their own land, or oie - erat tin Horticulture, will 
find the FIRST of a SERIES TICLES on E: 
NURES in the GARDENER’ 3 c toNtC LE of Saturday last. 
—The Gardener's Chronicle is edited by Professor Linpury, 
and may be ordercd of all Newsvenders, price 6d., stamped to 
go free by post. 


eg ABYDOS. 


ati OF CORIN TS. 
Johu Moray, 
od also by Tilt & 
his day is published, in 
HE THEORY of TASTE f founded on ASSO- 
cl ATION » TESTED by an APPEAL i Fi CTS. 
By Sir ” . MACKENZIE, Bart. F. _— an E. &c. 
iso lately published, price 2¢ 
ENERAL OBSERVATIONS. a io PRIN- 


mA CIPLES of EDUCATION ; for the Use of Mechanics’ 
nstitutions 
y Sir G. S. MACKENZIE, Bart., F.R.S.S. L. & EB. 





10. a PRON OF CHILLON, 
Themarle-stre: 
Bogue, Fae. 








ready, price 6s. with Plates. 
UY’S HOSPITAL REPORTS, 
APRIL. Rerinsing the Volume for 1812. 
S. Highley, 32, Fleet-street, London. 
Pharmacopeia Guy ensis, price 4s. 6d. 





=ciched this day ‘ oodcut: 2s. 6d. 
blished this day, royal 8vo. Plates and Woodcuts. price s. 
PAROCEEDINGS of the LONDON ELEC- 
TRICAL SOCIETY, Part 1V., Session 1841-2, contains :— 
New Hydrostatic Galvanometer—Bi- chromate of Potash Battery 
_Prof. Jacobi's Requlators— Hints | in Electrotype Manipulation 
“Nitrate of Soda Battery—The Developement of the Insect 
(dearus Crossit) in a Close Atmosphere—also in Oxygen—over 
tro-Tint—Gymnotus— Observations on the choice 
Ap "Pebruary, fe Weekes’s Register for December, 
id 


bruary, oe 
ee set ARLES V; WALKER, Hon. Sec. 
ide-street, ran pri 
e a ttltshe d Quarterly. Part si ,.and ITI, may be ob- 
tined of the Publishers, Sienphin, * Marshall & Co. Gentlemen 
desiring to join the Society. oe the present commencement ofa 
pew Session, are req ate with the S y. 
Just ey price 4s. 
HE DECLARATION on BILLS of EX- 
CHANGE, &c. Illustrated and Explained; also the Judi- 
cial Forms of Trinity, 1 W. 4, and some others, with References 
tothe Text annexed to each Allegation. By EDWARD LAWEs, 
Bsq., of the Middle Temple, Special Pleader. 
London ; Saunders & Benning, Law Stationers, 43, Fleet-street. 


In a few days will be published, in 1 vol. feap. i cloth, 
HE BISHOP’S DAUGHTER. 
By the Author of ‘ The Life Book of a Labourer.’ 
1. Dalton, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross. 
Price Sixteen Shillings, boards, 
By SAMUEL ROGERS, Esq. 


from Designs by Turner and 














by 72 Vignett 


A New Edition on Dickinson's paper. 
Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 
This day is punished. co ag Oy bound in 
E BOOK of THOUGHT; with InpEex 
of CONTENT: 
hed b Edward Ball, Publisher and Librarian, 19, 
Holler streets four coors from Cavendish-square. 
small 8vo. price &s. the 2nd edition o 
HE GOSPEL NARRATIVE of the PASSION 
of OUR Loap HARMONIZED. With Reflections. 
By the Rev. ISAAC a. B.D. 
Fe ii ow of Trinity College, O: 
pigiostone, A Paul's Churchyard, and W aterloo- place; and 
er, ( 














Second Edition, with Portrait, fcap. 8vo. 
ISHOP HEBER’s PALEST INE kUROPE 
—PASSAGE of the RED SEA—and other POEMS. 
Jobn Murray, Albemarle-street. 
This day is published, price 
NEW EDITION of the FIRST SERIES 
of PROGRESSIVE LESSONS on CHESS, with Reasons 
frevery Move. By W. LEWIS. | 
Simpkin, M Nl & Co. Stationers court. 
Just published, thin 12mo. price | 
LACK HEATH; or, the Meening Walk. 
A Poem. By, JAMES CROSS. 
“This tiny book contains three good things,—health, fresh- 
ws, and observation of nature.” —Athene 
“This is really y interesting. Christian Denedes neer. 
London Co. Greenwich: J. ‘Cross. 
New and Cheaper Edition, in | vol. 8vo. price 2s. (post free, 


|. extra,, 
HY DROPATHY ; ; OF, the Corp Water Cure 
—its Principles, Theory, and Practice; with valuable 
directions for its se f-application, and a full account of the won- 
derful Cures pom formed with it on 7,000 Patients of all Nations, 


the Discover: 
Map 1; PRIESSNITZ, of Graefenberg, tn Siete. Web 
Th qotrages. , Paternoster-row: and No. 6, We’ 
NEW CAVENDISH NOVEL. 
Immediately will ee in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
E CAP IN’S wi 




















T F E. 
By the ‘Author. ott Cavendish,’ &c. 
Iso just published, 
The SE IND EDITION of 
Onurmerton ; ; or, Cecil, a Peer. 
ith i Prefa 
2 ¥, 8 Boone, 29, , sw hond-street Oliver & Boyd, Edin- 








—— NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
iow ready, at eve: Library, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
HE TRA DUC E 


D. 
t. ., By the pe. of * 2. Fatalist,’ &c. 
The interest increases gradually until we have turned the 
hg page of these most attractive volumes.”"—Sunday Times. 
oung, > intellectual ; defamed, denounced, de- 
‘ironed ; the career 0 n Joanna affords full scope for the 
pea of the romancist. ‘The reader is conducted to the finale with 
Teg attention, Literary Gazette. we iy 
& W. Boone, 29, New Bond-street ; Oliver & Boyd, Edinb 


—— 


7? ELLEN PICKERING’S NEW NOVEL. 

iow ready at every a in the em 

HE EX P ECT ‘NT. 
a | By the Author of ‘Nan ah ‘iad on Saaee 

The story of ‘ The Expectant’ is much beyond hy Keneral 


both more tgeventon of lifes and more —— 
life; as regards mere com 





1 com 


4 Spectator. 
* riche Martner sree, Cavendish-square ; and T. 


Second English Edition. 
Maclachlan, Stewart & Co. Edinburgh; and Simpkin, Mar- 
shall & Co, Landon. 


Now publishing, 1 in quarterly volumes, 
, complete, and uniform edition of the 

EV. “WILLIAM JAY’S WORKS, 
L collected and revised, with numerous Additions, by 
Himself. 

Volumes I. and i. .» just published, containing Morning and 
Beraing © Exercises from January to June. 

“ As helps to meditation, in the private retreat of the Chris- 
tian, and in the chamber of affliction, to the elucidation of 
Scripture truth whee reading the Bible, either in the stu: dy or 
in the family circle, these * Exercises’ cannot be too highly 
esteemed. ’’"—Christian Journal. 

London: C. A. Bartlett, 66, Paternoster-row. 


BIOGRAPHIA BRITANNICA LITERARIA, 
OYAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE. 


Under the Supyiztrndence, and Rg) jh Sanction, of 
the Council, the First Volun Tice *BIOGRAPHIA 
BRIT ANNIC A ony TERARIA, Po iL TER: any TWisTony of the 
UNITED. KINGDOM, arr: unged in ronological Order, and 
commencing - the ANGLO-SAXON PE RIOD, is now ready. 

nate is expected that the next Volume will contain the ANGLO. 
ORMA RITERS; and that a Third may carry the Work 
= the two suc ceeding centuries, as far as the invention of 
Preating. From this epoch the Work will proceed by successive 
— o the present time ;_ and will thus constitute a complete 
Roreethea al Record of English Literature, tree from the iucon- 
veniences of the alphabetical order, the only advantage of we 
which will at the same time be secured by a carefully compiled | and Lady Wortley seentagas. in her charming } cn alludes to 
Index. jt this practice, when she speaks of communicating t ought ts and 
The portion of the Work which relates to each period, will be cuzatens without even toklag. your fingers, no fruit or flower 
complete in itself. | bei g without its significatior 
London: John W. Parker, Publisher, West Strand. Saunders 


»rice 78, 6d. cloth, 





HE YEARBOOK. of NATURAL L WisToRY 
four YOUNG PERSONS. 4 Mrs. 


Conten 

Snails and Sluss—Moths and Wutterflies—Bees and Wasps— 
| Singing ar oe pe engect Wad Flowers and 
louds—Water Beetles: Rose Chaffer, Cock Chaffer, Cock 
—— Dragon Fly, May Ties. and the Stickle *Back—The 
Limestone Caverns; Fossil Remains; Coal ings iron Far- 
naces; Thunder Storm— Moles, Mushrooms, ies, and 
Morels, Shrews, Mice, Frogs, and Polecats—River rae ms 
and Flies—Snipes and WV cneceeka, Fieldfares and Thru: 
American Mocking Bird ; 
and Snow; The Holl 
Jobn 





Larks; Courses of the Wind— ¥ mol 
7 Mistletoe, and Robin Redbreast. -~— 
urray, Albemarle-street. 


NEW AND ELEGANT cheer ec 
Now (NG the 8th edition, bound in silk. 
HE LANGUAGE OF F LOWERS, 
Revised by the Editor of ‘ The Forget-Me-Not 
“ The art which this work teaches is very simple, Stepennty 
interesting. and capable of being enttenly diversified, Byron 
has well described this refined mode o { communication— 
. = those token flowers that tell 








t words could never speak so 


Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


NATIONAL MEDICAL WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
SHERWOOD, GILBERT & PIPER, 
23, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


Edited by R. B. TODD, M.D. F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Professor of Physiology, 
and of General and Morbid Anatomy, in King’s College, London, 


This great work consists of a Series of Dissertations under the headings of the more important subjects of HUMAN ANATOMY, 
General, Surgical, and Morbid—of Puysitococy—of Comparative ANAaTomy—and of ANIMAL CuemisTrr; and towards the 
close of the work an article will be introduced, giving a general view of the present state of VeGETABLE ANATOMY and PaysiotocY. 
In order to unite the advantages of a Dictionary with the proposed form of the work, a very copious Index will be added, ——— 7 | 
all te Teoms employed in these Sciences. The articles are contributed by upwards of Sixty distinguished Writers, eminent 
ien 
ILevseeations, by, woodcut and other engravings, to a much greater extent than can be found in any ppblication, profess 
to treat of the same subjects. are introduced in the articles on the Anatomy and Physiology of the various classes Anim 
Kingdom ; and the work is elegantly printed on superfine paper, in double pe, with a small and clear type, so as to compress 
as — information into an octavo page as is usua’ ay found, in a large quarto. 
‘he Third and concluding Volume is now publishing in Parts, 5s. each, and will be completed as speedily as possible. 


Price of Vol. I. 2/.; Vol. If. 2/, 10s. 
*,* Part XXIII. was issued on the Ist of April. 


THE CYCLOPADIA OF PRACTICAL SURGERY; 


Embracing a complete view of all the Departments in Operative Medicine. 


Edited by W. B. COSTELLO, M.D., Member of several Learned Societies, English and Foreign. 


The * Cyclopedia of encod Surgery’ has been undertaken for the purpose of collecting into one copious and comprehensive 
Digest the r= of Surgery, and the valuable Views of Practice, which either rest on individual experience, or are inculcated 
in too isolated a manner for the general benefit. -In order to stamp upon this important undertaking—hitherto a desideratum in 
medical literature—that chayacter of authority to which it aspires, care bas been taken. in the distribution of the va 8 su 
to confide the execution of them to persons of acknowledged ability and oxpertenee | in the several departments ; and thus the nes 
eating ished writers in Great Britain and the Continent of Euro av abe work which, whea 
com, te may fairly claim to be considered the most valuable publication of its kind extant in r= languag 

The we lopedia of Surgery is issued in Parts, at 5s. each, and printed in double columns, si anew See cast expressly for the 

ant nm supe 

Wherever ‘they are requii 











































rfine paper, of the largest royal 8vo. size. The articles are and other engray 





Volume I. may be had complete, price 22. 
*,* Part XI. was published on the Ist of April. 


Itt. 


THE CYCLOPADIA OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE. 


Edited by J. FORBES, M.D. F.R.S.; ALEX. TWEEDIE, M.D.; J. CONOLLY, M.D. 


This i rtant work is now completed, in four large volumes, and consists of a Sestes Ss Gpeeve upon all the subjects 
of Medicine. canta uted by no less than Sixty-seven of the most of Great Britain and Ireland ; 


ee LIBRARY OF MEDICINE. 


Each subject has been treated by a writer of acknowledged reputation, whose particular studies have eminently fitted od hing for ‘tag 
task, and all the articles are authenticated with the names of the Authors, thus giving the work a character of origi 
authority ware, = pet belong to Cyclopedias upon the plan of anonymous publication, or to compilations by single writers, 
t 
he Cyclopedi ia of Practical Medicine is comprchondes | i & four large wh. - putated in royal 8vo. double columns, containing 
tt t ty, even rdinary-si 

ay "itm a ay be Ya he neatly do done ep in cloth, wead et lettered, price 64. ew or handsomely half-bound in morocco, gilt and 
lettered, with marbled edges, 71. 7s.; serving as 


VALUABLE PRIZE-BOOK FOR MEDICAL STUDENTS. 
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Published this day, in 2 vols. | 12mo., no., with Maps, 7th edition, 
enlarged,with an edditional Aygo on Unfulfilled Prophecies, 


clot 
HE SIGNS OF THE TIMES, as denoted 
y the Fulfilment of HISTORICAL PREDICTIONS, 
eed Jown from the Deby tenis C pete to oe present time. 
By ALEXANDER KEITH, D. 
y the same aother, 
Demonstrations of the Truth of the Christian 
Religion. 6th edition, Plates, 7s. 6d. ; without Plates, 5s. 
Evidence of Prophecy. oo edition, 12mo. with 
Plates and Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. clo 
The Same Work. Teme. with 8 Plates upon 
Steel, 4s. 6d. cloth. : A f 
Cheap Edition, for circulation, in 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 
Bre eee William Whyte & Co. London: Longman, 
wn 





Joun Jounstone has just published, 


I. 
LERICAL ECONOMICS; or, Hints Rural 
and spect, to Ministers and Others 4 nm Income. 
By CLERGYMAN of the Old Sch 
In one volume — ap8vo. price “y 


A raicas LIGHT THROWN on a SELEC- 
TION of SCRIPTURE TEXTS. 
By the Rev. JOHN C AMPBEL L, 
Late Minister of Kingsland C hapel, London; ; Author of 
* Travels in Africa,’ &c 
Second edition, with a Biographical Sketch of the Author. 
In 18mo. elegantly bound, sae | Frontispiece, price 2s. 6d. 
AX =XPOSITION. of the GOSPEL of 
ST. 
By the Rev. DAME L_ BAGOT, -B- dD. 
*art I. in imperial 8vo. price 


MATTHEW. 
Edinburgh : John Johnstone. London: Ae ~Groombride re. 





Just OMY. i 

TABLE ECONOMY: a Treatise on the 

MANAGEMENT of BE in Relation to Stabling 
Grooming. Feeding, W atering, and Working. By JOIN STE W- 

T. Ve penery Surgeon; late Professor of Wetertuary Medi- 
a in the Andersonian University, Glasgow. A 3rd edition, 
gre atly improved and enlarged, price 7s. 6d. 

A practical work, by a master of his subject, comprehending 
the minutest points of detail, as well as the most important 
principles, and written ina conde nsed, clear, and forcible man- 
ner, which gives additional weight to the sound reasoning and 
enlightened views of the experie enced practitioner. It is a book 
that ought to be in the ha ands of every lorse-owner, who alone 
can appreciate its value.’’— Spectator. 

“A perfect manual for the country gentleman, the sportsman, 
and the farmer.’ <a Evening Vo 

the same Anthon, 

Advice to the Pacha of Horses ; being a short 
and familiar Treatise on the External Conformation of the 
Horse; the Nature of Soundness and Unsoundness; and the 
Laws relating to Sale and Warranty ; with copious Directions 
for Discovering Unsoundness arog * purchasing. With 3 En- 
gravings. A new edition, price 2s. 

William Blackwood & Sons, 45, * ll street, Edinburgh, and 
22, Pall Mall, London. 


MONS. LE. PAG"’S FRENCH SCHOOL, 
ART 1.—L’ECHO de PARIS; being a Selec- 
tion of Phrases a person would hear My if living in 
France. With a Vocabulary of the Words and Idioms. Fifth 
Edition, with numerous Woodcuts. Price 1s. neatly bound. 
B LE PAGE, Professor of French in London. 
y late ly published by the same Author, . 

Part 2.—Gift of Fluency in French Conversation. 
A set of Exercises for the Learner of the French Language, cal- 
culated to enable him, by means of practice, to express himself 
spent on the ordinary topics of life. Second Edition, with 
Notes, 3s. 6d. 3 
Part 3.—The Last Step to French; or, the Prin- 
ciples of French Grammar displayed in a series of short Les- 
sons, each of which is coneges by Questions and Exercises, 
with the Versitication. 3s. 

French School Cangiate, the Three Parts bound 
in one volume, price 10s. 

Also, The French Master for the Nursery ; or, 
First Lessons in French, for the Use of Junior Pupils. By 
M, iar age. 3s. 6d. neatly bound. 

“M. Le Page is the best idiomatic instructor we know of. 
His dialogues on the sound of French letters, and the parts of 
speec h are of iirst-rate excellence.""—Court Magazine. 

*M. Le Page’s tabulation of the verbs is as complete as it is 
good; his Syntax is lucid and scholar-like, and his Exercises are 
well gradu ated, and likely to exercise the student's mind with 
his memory.'’—Gentleman's Magazine. 

*To schools and prmete teachers these volumes must be 
invaluable.”"—Monthly Revi 

London: Effingham W Viison, 18, Bishopsgate Within. 








ist published, price 3 
HE CoM MENT ARIES. “of SIR. ‘WILLIAM 
BL. ACKSTONE, ine orporating the A verations down to 
the Present Time. 20th edition. B MES STEWART, of 
Lincoln's Inn, E 7 Barrister-at-Law. ie 

‘The objects of this Edition are to ct the whole of the ori- 
geet text «f Blacks'one, but to render it the vebicle for stating the 

aw of the present day on the subjects which it embraces. For 
this purpose, the portions altered have been thrown into the 
Joona tense, and the changes in the Law down to the present time 

ave heen added goatnnenes. 

Each book has been treated separately, and it is intended to 
keep toe m distinet. Although every book of Blackstone may 
be read with atvantage by all, yet they may not all be neces- 
sary,and each has therefore be en treated, and may he had, as 
a separate work, as follows:—THE R IGHTS of PERSONS, 
Vol. I., containing all the recent alterations in the rights of the 
Voter and in P arliamentary Law. in the Revenue, in Corpora- 
tions, in the Law relating to te “ leray. ea the other subjec ts 
contained in that book. Pri bo —The PRINCIPLES 
of the LAW of REAL and PERSON. aL ‘PROPERTY. Vol. If., 
containing all the alterations made by the late Acts relating to 
zon Property, the Wills Act, the Descent Act, the Dower Act, 

e Fines and Recoveries Act, &c Titles of Descents 
Re the Old and New an of Precedents. 2nd edition. Price 
18s. boards.—PRIVATE WRONGS, and THEIR REMEDIES, 
Vol. IIL., containing all the recent changes relating - crocs 
and Pleading and — Courts of Law and Equity, with an Appen- 
dix of modern Forms. Price 18s. boards.—PU BLIC WRONGS, 
and THEIR REMEDIES, Vol. IV., a all the recent 
Statutes bey! to the Criminal Law and th e Punishment now 
awarded to every gecenietion of Crime, , beings comprehensive 
Digest of the Criminal Law. Price 18s. boards. 

E, Spettigue, Law Bookseller, 6 67, , Sai e. 





This ad is published, in demy 8vo. price 1s. 
AN - af ANDY, Part IV. By SamMuet 
LOV R, Esq. Witb Illustrations by the Auth 
“a ena’ will be the most popular of the sonthiies, and 
we anticipate a rich treat.""— Dublin News Lette 
.ondon : Frederick Lover, Aldine-chambers, ‘Paternoster-row ; 3 
and Richard Groombridge, Panyer-alley. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA MET ROPOLITANA. 
Just published, price 1. ve - 
HE ENCYCLOPA nDTA 'METROPO- 
LITANA. Edited by the Rev. HENRY JOHN ROSE, 
B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s ¢ college, Cambridge. 





Als¢ 
Volume V. of History, completing that Division 
of the Work. 
Pibtehe ‘d for the Proprietors, by B. Fellowes, Ludgate-street. 


BARLOW AND eee 0: ON MANUFACTURES AND 
CHINERY. 
nl Jarge vol. ito. with’ 87 Plates by Lowry, price 3/. 6s. 
TREATISE on the MANUFACTURES 
and MACHINERY of Gaeay BRIT am, 
By PETER BARLOW, Esq. F.R.S. &c. 
which is prefixed, an ps TRODU CTORY VIEW of the 
PRINCIEL ES of MANUF 2S. 
By CHARLES BABBAGE Esq. F.R 
Forming : poe oy of the Encye lopedia } Mejropaitane. 
Published fo or the Proprietors, by B. Fellowes, Lu ate-street. 


NEW —s hiry SCHOOLS AND — IEs. 
re al l6mo, ¢ cloth, price 3 3s. 
MPORTAN’ T RUTHS in SIMP LE VERSE. 
Reing a Collection of upwards of Eighty Original Poems on 
Porspes. and Miscellaneous Subjects, for the Use of Young 
-ersons 
‘We cheerfully pay our tribute of admiration to this pretty 
but unpretending little volume, which is distinguished by ster- 
ling sense, and a talent for easy ‘and original versification, rarely 
united. It is beautifully got up.""— Youths’ Magazine. 
London: Souter & Law, School Library, Fleet-street. 


RE-ISSUE OF DR. ADAM CLARKE’S BIBLE AND 
COMMENTARY. 

Just published, in imp. 8vo. embracing all the learned and judi- 
cious Emendations and C menasieene a the Author, Part I. price 
2s. EW » Vol. I. price 21s. in 

NEW and v ERY AC CU RATE EDITION 
“of DR. ADAM CLARKE’S COMMENTARY on the 

HOLY SC ipTt RES. 

Conditions ef Publica 
night until the whole 

Also, for the convenienc: 








m.—A Part will be published every Fort- 
completed, in Sixty Parts, at 2x. each. 
e of Fami lies, an Edition in polames 
every Three Months, bound in cloth. Vols. I. and If. at 2 
each; Vols. toV I. at 20s. each. ‘The Work is printed so we 
to bind in Six \ olumes ; may be depended on for correctness, 
the Doctor havinz the whole ready for press a short time before 
be died, and in that finished state it is now presented to the 

ublic 
. Persons desirous of becoming Subscribers are requested to 
apply to the Publisher, or to the Bookseller they are in the habit 
of dealing with in their own neighbourh ood. 

Loudon: published by assigument of the Executors of Dr. 
Adam ( c larke, { for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside. 
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Being No. XXXII weet the e Edinburgh Cabinet Library, 
MM ES0Poramia “and ASSYRIA, from th 


Earliest Ages to the Present Time: with in 
their Natural History. By J. BAILLIE FRASER, Bayt 
a Map; and Engrav on Wood by Jackson. from 
taken on by? Ag by. the Author. Price 5s. cloth, rings 
Also, by the same Author, 2nd edition of 
ERSIA, from the Earliest Ages to the Present 
Time; including a Description of. AFGHANISTAN anj 
BeELoocuistan. In pane vol. with a Map and numerous Ea. 
gravings. Price 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; | Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Londog, 


eSrgerrs. 
ESSRS. ALLEN & Co.'s RECENT pyp. 
LICATIONS. 

1. History of the Bri.ish Empire in India, by 
Edward Thornton, Esq. Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, 16s 

2. Persian Grammar, by Meerza Mohammad Tora. 
heem. Royal 8vo. boards, 1/. 1s. 

3. Travels in Western India, by Lieut.-Col, Toi, 
Royal ato. cloth, 3/. 13s, €d. 

4. Rambles in Ceylon, | by Lieut. De Butts, 61g 
Regt. Post 8vo. cloth, 10. 

. Royle’s (J. Forbes) Botany, &c. of the Himalay, 
Mountains. 2 vols. imp. 4to. baif morocco, Wd. Us, 
Productive Resources of India. 8yo, 
ed cloth, 14s. : it 

z. Hindu Medicine. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6¢, 

8. Excursions in Albania, comprising a Deseriptio 
of the Wild Boar, Deer, and Woodcock Shooting in thy 
Country. Post 8vo. cloth, 1s, 6d. 

. Medical Advice to the Indian Stranger, by John 
M‘Cosh, Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

10. Miss Emma_ Roberts’s Overland Journey to 
Bombay. Post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

11, —_———._ Scenes and Characteristics of Hip. 
Goosen 2nd edition, 2 vols. post avo. cloth, 18s. 

12. Sir Robert Comyn’s History of the Westem 
Empire, from its Restoration by C harlemagne, to the Ae. 
cession of Charles V. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 2 

13. History of India, from 1600 to 1835, by Pete 
Auber, Es sq., late ocean ary to the Last India ( ompany, 
vols, 8vo. cloth, 2l. 3 

14. Journal of a Reside ence of Two Years and a 
Half in Great Britain, by Jehangeer Nowrojee and Hit 
jeebar Merwanjee. Post 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


15. ais mere 's East India Gazetteer. 
1/, 12s. 
16. T he Ww ellesley Despatches: India. 
cloth, 67. 10s, 
17. Brett's (1. H.) Surgical Diseases of India.  8¥o, 
loth, 16 
" l poweryl W. TL 


2 vols, 8¥o, 


5 vols, 8ro, 


Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 





Published this Day, 
THE PREFACE AND INDEX 


TO THE 


ENCYCLOPASDIA BRITANNICA, 


COMPLETING TIE W E WORK. 





Tur Genera InpEx—a feature as novel as it is useful in an Encyclopedia 
—has been constructed on the most elaborate and comprehensive plan. It is 
designed not merely to facilitate reference to all the Articles and Treatises in the 
work, but to serve the far more important purpose of bringing into view, and 
directing the inquirer to the miscellaneous information scattered throughout 
them, although not indicated by their heads or titles—a requisite which the plan 
|of General Treatises and Systems, adopted in this Ency clopedia, renders parti- 


cularly desirable. 


In this way, much information upon various topics not indi- 


cated under specific heads, will be found in these treatises ; and it is obviously of 
the greatest importance that those making inquiries regarding such topics, should 
be enabled to turn at once to the places in which the scattered information may 
be found. A specimen of this important addition to the work is given upon the 
following page ; and when the publishers state, that it extends to 164 of thes 
closely- printed pages, the advantage of such a Key to the treasures of the Ency- 
clopeedia must be obvious to all w ho have ever had occasion to consult books of 


reference. 


Tue Preracr contains a history of the Encyclopaedia Britannica from its first 
appearance to the present time, with a summary of the improvements which 


have been introduced into its successive editions. 


It also embraces a general 


view of the rise and progress of this class of publications, with remarks upo 


their distinguishing merits and defects. 


A detailed Advertisement of the work, exhibiting an analytical view of a cot- 
siderable portion of its contents, may be had on application to the Publishers, 0 


any other Bookseller. 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, Edinburgh - 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO.; WHITTAKER & CO.; and HAMILTON, ADAMS & 00, 
London ; and JOHN CUMMING, Dublin. 
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1 the 
jons of 
at COL 
Corarpoor, VII. 56. 
resent Colaspis, insect, IX. 183. : 
. and Cotsert (J. B.) VII. 56; X. 34—his 
us En. commercial regulations, 185—dyeing 
ole encouraged by, VIII. 297—his ordi- 
——— nance about population-registers in 
PUB Paris, XV. 530. 
Ne Colby (Colonel), employed on the trigo- 
la, by nometrical survey of Britain, XXI. 
f 354, 359; IX. 550. 
Tora. CoLcHESTER, in Essex, VII. 57. 
Tod Coteuts, VII. 57—Egyptian colony in, 
; 4 VIII. 464. 
, Gls CotcoTHar, VII. 57. 
Cop, VII. 57—reflection of, I. 646— 
nalara pulsations of, in the air, VI. 761— 
Sew instrument for indicating these, ib.— 
8ro, influence of clouds upon them, 762— 
Dr Wollaston’s mode of producing ar- 
s. Gd, tificial, VII. 504—Dr Currie on the 
ription medical effects of, 555—alleged cold- 
yin that ness of the moon’s rays, 749—pre- 
y Joh servative effects of, IX. 729—radia- 
ovale tion of, XI, 184—means of producing, 
ar fo 191, 195; XIV. 730; XXI. 678—at 
2 the tops of mountains, XII. 134— 
of Hin death from, XIV. 499—sensation of, 
608 ; X VII. 662—produced by evapo- 
Vestern ration, XIV. 730—in Siberia, XX. 
o the Ac. 325—ebullition produced by, 576—in 
wv Peter Tibet, XXI. 255--its production by 
npany. electricity, 678. See Congelation, 
Heat, Iec, Polar Seas. 
3 and a ,adisease. See Catarrh. 
and Hir CotpincuaM, VII. 66—priory, IV. 599. 
ols, 8x0 CotpsTREAM, VII. 66—bridge, V. 271. 
Fe Coxe (William), VII. 66. 
ols. 8ro, Colebrook (Josiah), on encaustic paint- 
ing, VIII. 695. 
a. 8yo. Dale, XIX. 622. 
Colebrooke (H. T.), his translation of 
oe a Hindu mathematical work, II. 425. 
Coleoptera, insects, IX. 59, 107. 
Coreratn, VII. 663; XIII. 554. 
Coleridge (S. T.), his mistake as to the 
Parva Naturalia of Aristotle, I. 427 
—on the cause of Luther’s visions, 
III. 298—on the German drama, VIII. 
177-8—on Homer, XI. 543, 545, 546, 
-9 n.—his opinion of Mackintosh, XIII. 
657—on poetry, XVIII. 144—on Ra- 
belais, XIX. 4. 
CoLesnity, in Warwick, VII. 67. 
CoLesuy, town in India, VII. 67. 

opis Corer (John), VII. 67. 
opeedia Coleworts, ~ 667. 

It is Cotcone, in Hindustan, VII. 67. 
sin the Colias, insect, IX. 241. 

Cotrperts, in law, VII. 67. 
w, and Colic, in horses, XXI. 624. 
ughoui Corret (Gaspard de), VII. 67. 
, Colina, hot springs of, VI. 524. 
he plan CouinpA, in Hindustan, VII. 67. 
s parti- Colisa, fish, XII. 190. 

° Cottseum in Rome, VII. 67; IT. 668-9; 
ot indi- Ill. 443, 473 ; XIX. 427—in London, 
yusly of XIII. 539. 

J a ld Colius, bird, XVI. 582. 
shoul’ Coll (Castle), XXI. 12. 
on may a on ey - 42, ‘ 

@ ‘olla r = i 
pou the agg ), on electro-magnetism, 
yf these Cotuar, VII. 67—Knights of the, “>. 
> Enev- Collar-bone, in man, II. 7@3—the mam- 
3 ?, malia, III. 7—birds, 12—reptiles, 15. 
ooks ol Coranass, VII. 68. 

Collard(M. Royer), tanght Reid’s philo- 
sophy at Paris, I. 388—his efforts to 
its first render speculative philosophy popu- 
m= hich lar in France, ib. 
3 W CoLLaTERAL, VII. 68. 
general CottaTion, VII. 68. 
h on Coxuect, VII. 68. 
xS up Cottecat PetTan, VII. 68. 
Cottecs, VII. 69. See Corporation. 
f a col of Justice in Scotland, XIX. 
ta 725, 760 ; VIII. 418. 
hers, o Cottecrans, VII. 69. 
Cottec1aTE churches, VII. 70. 
Colletes, insect, IX. 232. 
Collier (Ar®hur), denies the existence of 
0. a material world, I, 168, 274. 
3 & C0, | —— Gramun), VIL 70.—on the Im- 











COL 


morality of the Stage, VIII. 173; 
XXI. 550. 

Collier’s filter, IX. 581, 582. 

Colliers, formerly slaves in Scotland, 
XX. 383. 

Cottienigs, VII. 70—damps in, 611— 
protection against these, XIII. 46— 
Davy’s safety-lamp, VII. 641—acci- 
dents in, XV. 245—high temperature 
of, XV. 176. See Coal, 

Cottinecwoop (Cuthbert, Lord), VII. 
85—his conduct at the battle of Cape 
St Vincent, V. 481, 

Collins on book-keeping, IV. 776. 

(AntHony), VII. 86—his contro- 

versy with Dr Clarke, I. 144—on the 

doctrine of necessity, 148, 265; VI. 

729—Locke’s regard for, I. 264—on 

the tenets of the Epicureans and 

Stoics, 266—his notion of liberty pre- 

cisely that of Hobbes, 268—Bentley’s 

answer to his Discourse of Freethink- 

ing, IV. 577—on materialism, VI. 729. 

(Colonel), his account of the 

New Hollanders, IV, 208. 

(Samuel), his researches in com- 

parative anatomy, II. 700. 

(William), VII. 87—merits of 
his poetry, XVIII. 172. 

CoLiinson (Peter), VII. 87. 

COLLIQUAMENTUM, VII. 88. 

CoLLiqvuaTion, VII. 88. 

Collision of bodies, laws of, XTV. 351, 
386—motion from, X VII. 567, 571. 

Colliuris, insect, IX. 113. 

Cotman (Geo.), VII. 88—his comedies, 
VIII. 176, 178. 

Cotman, in France, VIT. 88. 

Colmata, an Italian agricultural process, 
II. 306. 

(La), XVIT. 525. 

CoLMENAR (Viejo), a Spanish town in 
Guadalaxara, VII. 88. , 

Cotna, town in Bengal, VII. 88. 

Colne, river, XI. 284; XV. 60—its na- 
vigation, XVI. 11. 

Colobata, insects, IX. 287. 

Cotoena, VII. 88. 

CoLocne, VII. 88—coins of, XV. 407 
—early printing at, XVIII. 548—af- 
fair of the archbishop of, 687. 

Coromaia, VII. 89; II. 641.—institution 
of the republic of, 639—heights of 
mountains of, XVII. 505—map of, 
vol. VII. Pl. CLXXVI-2. See Bolivar, 
Bolivia. 

Colombin, VI. 471. 

Colomesiana, II. 676. 

Colon, anatomy of, II. 816—comparative 
anatomy of, III. 38. 

Coronet, VII. 111. 

Cotontes, VII. 111—acts of Parliament 
in 1826 respecting trade with the, 564 

~Roman, XIX. 384—late revolution 
in the practice of colonization, X XI. 
975. See Emigration. 

Cotonnapg, VII. 111. 

Cotonvs, VII. 111. 

Cotornonire, VII, 126; XV. 159. 

Colorado, river, X VII. 118. 

Cororatura, VII. 126. 

Colosseum. See Coliseum. 

Coxxossvs of‘Rhodes, VII. 126 ; XX. 15. 

CotostrumM, VII, 127. 

Colot, his surgical skill, XX. 828. 

Cotour, VII. 127; VI. 646; XIII. 333 
—composition of colours, XIV. 741— 
doctrine of, XVI. 403—beauty of, IV. 
497—primary, resolvable into red, 
green, and violet, I. 635—periodical, 
VI. 635—prismatic, XIII. 331—mis- 
taken notions regarding the colour of 
bodies, the cause of much error in 
philosophy, I. 64—Dr Reid on, 65— 
connection between it and extension 
and figure, ib.—its varieties useful in 
enabling us to distinguish bodies, 66 
—Addison on the nature of, 273—se- 
paration of, by refraction, VI. 633— 
colours of aurora borealis, IV. 197— 
of halos and parhelia, 634—of the 
rainbow, 634—of thin plates, 635— 

















COL 


rary rainbows and glories, 637—of 
striated substances, 638—of mirrors 
and thick plates, 636—of deflected 
light, 639—of defracted light, 640— 
of mixed plates, 641—of doubly re- 
fracting substances, 644—of clouds, 
VII. 3—of the electric spark, VIII. 
583—of quadrupeds, XIV. 86, 139— 
of minerals, XV. 126—of the atmo- 


natural bodies, X VI. 510—of the sea, 
XVII. 518—of serpents, XX. 132— 
of plants, VII. 127—of flowers, X XI. 
581—of fruits, 584—stars of different 


cameleons, XIX. 148—resemblance 
of the colours of birds to those of the 
places they inhabit, XX. 317—in- 
fluence of electricity on, VIII. 633, 
635—coloured polarisation, XVIII. 
234—influence of light on the colour 
of plants, XXI. 578, 584—coloured 
rings formed on metallic plates by 
voltaic currents, XXI. 680. See Com- 
plexion, Dyeing. 

Colours, perception of, X VII. 464—are 
the blind capable of distinguishing 
them by touch ? IV. 694, 698—inca- 
pacity of distinguishing, VII. 128. 

» in painting, VII. 127—in crayon 
painting, VIT. 452—in encaustic paint- 
ing, VIII. 695—water colours, 184 
—porcelain colours, XVIII. 438— 
printing in, 568—printing of coloured 
engravings, XV. 3—laws of harmo- 
nious colouring in house-painting, 
XVI. 732. See Painting. 

Colouring matter of leaves, III, 95—of 
the blood, VI. 494. 

Colquhoun (Dr), on the corn raised and 
consumed in the United Kingdom, 
VII. 355. 

Corn, river, VII. 129. 

Cott, VII. 129. 

CoutTiz, VII. 129. 

Coluber, serpent, XX. 139, 

Colubriform serpents, XX. 146. 

Columb (St), canal, XVI. 18. 

Columba, bird, XVI. 612. 

(St), VII, 129—his preaching 
in Germany, X. 479—his residence in 
Tona, XII. 338—the Christianizer of 
Scotland, XIX. 698. 

CotumBanvs, VII. 130. 

Columbella, in conchology, XV. 346. 

Columbia (district of), in Maryland, 
XIV. 273—canals in XVI. 27. 

yin S. Carolina, VII. 130. 

, in Tennessee, XXI. 183. 

River, VII. 130; XVI. 523; 
XXI. 452—climate of, II. 613—fur- 
trade of, X. 264. 

Columbian printing-press, XVIII. 570. 

Columbic acid, VI. 391—salts of, 454. 

Columbium, VI. 391—specific gravity 
of, XII. 28. 

Columbkill, XII. 352. See Iona, 

Columbo, in Ceylon, VI. 299, 303, 305. 

CotumsBretes, islands, VII. 130. 

Cotvumsus (Christopher), VII. 130; 
XX. 498—his voyages, X. 398—his 
discovery of America, ITI. 636 ; of Ja- 
maica, XII. 496; of the variation of 
the needle, XITI. 686. 

. anatomist, IT. 696, 698. 

town in Ohio, XVI. 330. 

(Congregation of St), VII. 130. 

CoLumEtta (L. J. M.), VII. 134—on 

irrigation, XII. 455. 

» in botany, V. 48, 55, 

Columelliacez, in botany, V. 118. 

Cotumn, VII. 134—in architecture, ib. 3 

III. 465—Doric, 437, 450, 451—Ionic, 

439, 440, 451—Corinthian, 440, 447— 

considered with reference to architec- 

tural composition, 460—building of 

columns, V. 676—strength of, VI. 

153; XX. 758, 771—construction of 

wooden, XII. 613, 

Cotumnarivum, VII, 135. 

Cotunes, VII. 135; III. 755. 

Coxvrt, Greek island, VII. 135, 
































of double plates, 636—of supernume- 


Corysa, or Colybus, VII. 135, 


sphere, XVI, 510; XVII. 530 —of 


colours, IV. 47—change of colour of 
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Colydium, insect, IX. 176. 
Colymbetes, insects, IX. 135, 
Colymbus, bird, XVI. 629. 

Co.rTon, in Devonshire, VII, 135. 

Colyttus,. IV. 124. 

Coma, Syrian town, VII. 135, 

. in botany, V. 50. 

Berenices, VII. 135. 

Comayagua, XI. 18. 

Combs of bees, IV. 525—their dura- 
bility, 531. 

Comsat, VII. 135—judicial, ib.3 VI. 
601; XVI. 520. 

Combativeness, X VII. 462. 

Combe (Dr Andrew), on phrenology, 
XVII. 469, 471. 

Combermere (Lord), his capture of 
Bhurtpore, IV. 611. 

ComBinaTion, VII. 135—laws of che- 
mical, VI. 355. 

CoMBINATIONS, in mathematics, VII. 
135. 

Combination-laws, repeal of the, V. 561 
—effects of that measure, 564. 

Combing of wool, XXI. 935. 

Combo, XX. 94. 

Compooconam, VIT. 136. 

Combretacez, in botany, V. 109. 

Combrune (Mr), on brewing, V. 231— 
on malting, 236. 

Compumpapoo, VIT. 136. 

Compust, in astronomy, VIT. 136. 

Combustibles, phosphorescent effects of 
electricity on, VIII. 634. 

ComBustio Pecunia, VII, 136, 

Comsustion, VII. 136—theory of, 
XVII. 449—theories of Stahl and 
Lavoisier, VI. 348, 350—spontane- 
ous, of human body, VIII. 24—elec- 
tricity developed in, 605—Hooke on, 
XI. 555—air necessary to, XVIII. 
130—in steam-boilers, XX. 684. 

Comepy, VII. 136—Greek, VIII. 148-—~ 
middle and new, 150—Italian, 158— 
French, 166—English, 167, et seg.— 
genteel, 175—of intrigue, ib.—Ger- 
man, 177. 

Comenius (John Amos), VII, 136. 

Comephora, fish, XII, 194. 

ComeERco.tty, in Bengal, VII, 136. 

Comers, VII. 137; II. 757; IV. 87— 
disturbance of their orbits by planet- 
ary attraction, 59—just notions of the 
ancients regarding, I. 452—size and 
consistence of, 668—methods for dis- 
covering the orbits of, ib.—Lalande 
on, XIII. 28—Lambert on, 37—atmos- 
phere of, X VIII, 105 —Halley’s comet, 
I. 6673; III. 744, 749. 

Comituau, in Hindustan, VII. 151. 

Comrnes (Philippe de), VII. 151. 

Com1TA, Sicilian town, VII. 152. 

Com1TaTvs, in law, VII, 152, 

ComitT1a, Roman assemblies, VIT. 152 
—centuriata, XIX. 379. 

ComITIALIs MoRBUS, VII, 154, 

Comirium, VII. 154. 

Comma, VII. 154. 

Commacnio, Italian city, VIT. 154. 

Commander-in-chief, naval, X VI. 51. 

Commandments (the Ten), VII. 661. 

Commanpry, VII, 154. 

Commelinee, in botany, V. 136. 

ComMMEMORATION, VII. 154. 

CommENDAM, VII. 154. 

CommenbatTvs, VII. 155. 

CoMMENSURABLE, VII. 155. 

CommeEnTARY, VII. 155. 

Commence, VII. 155—history of. ib.— 
principles of, 163—fluctuations of, in 
the present age, 172—effects of the 
cotton-manufacture on, 413—evils of 
the exclusive system, 414, 421—credit, 
457—promoted by the Crusades, VII. 
493—acts of Parliament for the bene- 
fit of, in 1823, V. 557; and in 1825, 
564—commercial distress of 1825, ib. 
—characters of abbreviations in, VI. 
$23—promotion of civilization by, IX. 
382, 410—heneficial results of, X VIII. 
278—employment of capital in, 284— 
distinction between agriculture and, 
293— commerce of Asia, III. 698 
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PICTORIAL EDITION of the WAVERLEY NOVELS. 





On SaturDAY, 30th Aprit, will be published, in royal 8yo. 


THE 


PART I. or 


OF THE 


ABBOTSFORD EDITION 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


ILLUSTRATED BY 





Upwards of Two Thousand Engravings on Steel and Wood by the most Eminent Artists. 










The Work will appear in Talf-crown Parts, each alternate Saturday, till completed ; and, it is expected, will be comprised in about 106 Publicationswif 
practicable, in 100; the price, therefore, will very little, if at all, exceed that of the Edition of 1829-33, in 48 vols., which had no more than 96 Engravings, 


Each Part will have a Landscape Engraving, or a Portrait, done on Steel, in the best manner, with a profusion of Illustrations on Wood, given with a letter 


press of 6 pages. 





The prominent Scottish Scenery, drawn by Clarkson STanFIELD, R.A.,, in 1841, expressly for this Edition. 


Extract FROM Eprror’s Notice TO ABBOTSFORD EDITION. 


This is the age of graphically illustrated Books; and it remained to affix to these Works, so interwoven everywhere with details of historical and antiquarian interest, such 
Engraved Embellishments as, had the author himself been now alive, his personal tastes and resources would most probably have induced him to place before students of antiquity 





and lovers of Art. 


It was a favourite pursuit of Sia Water Scott throughout life, but especially in his most active period, to collect and arrange objects of Art connected with the historical events 
and personages recorded and illustrated by his pen: and it cannot be doubted that a series of Engravings, representing the Pictorial and Antiquarian Museum at Abbotsford, would 


furnish the most instructive graphic commentary that the body of his writings could receive from any one source whatever. 





This coll 





luable in itself, and doubly 


interesting as having been made by such a hand, has now been studied with care, and its various curiosities faithfully copied, for the exelusive purposes of an Edition of the Waverley 


THE ABBOTSFORD EDITION. 


Fancy and ingenuity have already been largely employed on subjects drawn from these Works. The aim on the present occasion is to give them whatever additional interest may 
be derived from the representation of what was actually in the contemplation or memory of the Author when he composed thei. 


Accordingly, for this Edition, the real localities of his scenes have been explored; the real portraits of his personages ——- copied; and his surviving friends and personal 
of the i 


Novels, which is to bear the title of 


admirers, as well as many public bodies and institutions, have liberally placed whatever their collections afforded at the di 
The embellishments of Taz Assotsrorp Epition will excecd Two Tuousanp. Among the Painters whose Sketches have been employed, 

—ALLAN—Roper1s—MACLISE—N ASMYTH-—LA UD EA—SIMSON—DuUNCAN—K (DD—BoNNAR—TAYLER—SARGENT—and both the Harveys, 

MILLER—GoovaL_t—Horsnurca —WILMORE—BRANPARD—R ICHARDSON— T HOMSON—DRANSTON—W ILLIA M8—GREEN—JA\ 








it Artists engaged by the Proprietors. 


? 





be ted WiLKts—LanpsEm 
the Engravers on Steel and Wood, 


ND Saurx. The prominent 


Scenery described in the Novels has been adhered to with the utmost care, by CLARKSON STANFIELD, R.A., who spent last Summer in its investigation. 
It is not proposed to enlarge, to any extent, the Annotations with this Edition; but some curious additions will be found, especially as to GUY MANNERING and the BRIDE 


OF LAMMERMOOR. 










Principal Elustrations of the first ibe Warts, 


COMPRISING 








WAVERLEY; OR, ‘TIS SIXTY YEARS SINCE. 


HIGHLAND HILLS, from the Teith below Callander. 
BATTLE FIELD of PRESTONPANS. 


TITLE. Officer of Black Watch. 

DEDICATION to GEO.IV. Sir Walter Seott’s handwriting. 
BRAID HILLS. 

DESK at ABBOTSFORD, in which MS, of Waverley was 


found. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S CHAIR. Abbotsford. 
VILLAGE of EARLSTON (Hercildoun.) 
KNIGHT and FRANKLIN. 
ELLDON HILLS. 
A BICKER (Green Brecks). 
SIR WALTER SCOTT'S HELMET, as one of the Yeomanry. 
TITLE, fac-simile. Sir Walter Scott's writing. 
COURT DRESS, temp. GEORGE IL. 
WAVERLEY HONOUR, 
WINDOW in the HALL. Abbotsford. 
LIBRARY in WAVERLEY HONOUR. 
WAVERLEY READING. 
MIRKWOOD MERE. 
WAVERLEY LISTENING to AUNT RACHEL’S TALES. 
JONAS CULBERTFIELD. 
BOOKSELLER and AUTHOR. 
OLD HOUSE of GRANDTULLY, original of Tully-Veolan. 
RAVELSTONE GARDEN, supposed Garden of same. 
JOUGS. Abbotsford. 
DINING ROOM. 
DAVIE GELLATLY. 
BARON BRADWARDINE. 
LOCH LUBNIG. 
SERGEANT of BLACK WATCH. 
ROBBER'S HOLD. 
ALICE BEAN LEAN. 
HEAD of LORD SEAFORTH, asan Officer of Black Watch. 





ON STEEL. 


HOLYROOD HOUSE and ARTHUR SEAT. 
PORTRAIT of PRINCE CHARLES EDW. STUART, 


ON WOOD. 


BRAE-MAR CASTLE. 

TARGET and BROADSWORD. Abdbots/urd. 

HIGHLAND BANQUET. 

SILVER CUP, that belonged to CHARLES EDWARD. 

HEAD of a BARD. 

HIGHLAND LADY. 

QUEEN MARY'S HARP. 

LEDIARD WATERFALL. 

FALL of GLEN QUOICH. 

HUNTING SCENE. 

HIGHLAND WEAPONS. Abbotsford. 

CHIEF (Glengarry), supposed original of Fergus MacIvor. 

HIGHLAND REEL. 

EBENEZER CRUIKSHANKS, 

SCENE in the SMITHY. 

HEADS of EXAMINERS in JUSTICE ROOM. 

GUARD at DOOR of WAVERLEY’S ROOM, 

GIFTED GILFILLAN’S VOLUNTEERS. 

INTERIOR of HIGHLAND HOVEL. 

DOUNE CASTLE. ; 

STIRLING CASTLE. 

THE PRINCE ARMING WAVERLEY. 

PISTOLS worn by CHARLES EDWARD in 1745. 

WHITE HORSE INN. 

CHARLES EDWARD'S PURSE, worn by bim in 1745. 

BAILIE MACWIEEBLE in DISTRESS. 

PICTURE GALLERY in HOLYROOD. 

HOUSE at DUDDINGSTON, in which CHAS. EDWARD 
slept the Night before the Battle of Prestonpans. 

TARGET of PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD. 

HIGHLANDER MARCHING. 

SETON CASTLE, in the days of Waverley. 



























| PORTRAIT of COLONEL GARDINER. 


TRANENT CHURCHYARD, where the Highland Amy 
lay the night before the Battle, and where Colonel 
Gardiner was buried. 

BATTLE of PRESTON PANS. 

PINKIE HOUSE, the Head Quarters of Charles Edward 
after the Battle. 

WEST KIRK, Edinburgh, in the days of Waverley. 

SWORDS found on the Battle-field near PRESTONPANS. 

PRESTON TOWER, near the Field of Battle. 

EDINBURGH CASTLE, from the Grass-market. 

LEITH, in the days of Waverley. 

CARLISLE. 

SCOTCIL GATE, Carlisle, in the days of Waverley. 

STEEL PISTOL. <Alvotsford. 

DERBY. 

CLIFTON, 

PENRITH. ] 

ILIGHLAND NOBLEMAN (Duke of Perth), out in the 
Rebellions, from the Original at Drummond C 

WAVERLEY at the Farm House. 

ULSWATER. 

MADAM NOSEBAG. 

CRAIGHALL RATTRAY, the Glen in which Baron Beat 
wardine lay concealed. 

MACWIHEEBLE in ECSTACIES. 

RING worn by Charles Edward in 1745. 

FLORA MAKING FERGUS WINDING SHEET. 

CARLISLE CASTLE, Fergus Maclvor going to theScafold 

HIGHLAND CHIEF (Alasdair Ruadh, of Glengarrie, ® 
1745,) from the Original at Inverrie. 

FOUNTAIN. Abbot 





tsford. 
PORTRAIT of HENRY MACKENZIE. 





ROBERT CADELL, EDINBURGH ; HOULSTON & STONEMAN, LONDON. 
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